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PUT YOUR HEADS TOGETHER and you’ll come up 
with Manhattan’s wash-and-wear shirts made with Acrilan 


One of you wants luxury, but the other's 
practical-minded? Check the facts — and 
you’ll choose Acrilan. Because this acrylic 
fiber has what everyone wants. A soothing 
touch, for one thing. A rich look, for an- 
other. And a wonderful washability that 
make.s these shirts all play and no work! 

A quick dip, a chance to drip-dry, little if 
r*9s,c >00« ACRJLAN by MAtiJNSON 

The CHEMSTRv\NI) corporation, 350 FifihAv«-..N.Y.i . pu 


any ironing . . . that's ad this pair asks, fn 
return, they’ll stay in shape, keep their dra- 
matic colors, hold their freshness, wear for 
ages... and make 
you both glad 
you chose lOO^o 
Acrilan shirts by 
Manhattan. 



MANHATTAN SPORTS SHJRT— SB BS EADY MANHATTAN SHfRT — SB 9S 
Il»: ACRILAN » ACiRVl-Icniil R-Dfcaiiir.Ala. . Cll I.MSTRAM) ' .NVI.O.N— PrtiMcoIa.Fla. 
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In an age of action Century thoroughbred boats command 
special attciuion. Exhilarating speed? — all Century boats have 
it from the Coronado, world’s fastest stock runabout, 
to the racy Palomino outboard. (!)ontrol? — you're in command at the 
touch of your hand. licauty? — Century’s exclusive styling is 
obvious. And there’s a Century — cruiser, runabout or 
outboard thoroughbred — tor all the ailventurcs awaiting you on 
world waterways. Visit your Century dealer soon for a 
demonstration ride. Write now for colorful brochure. 


Manistee 
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One oil 

GUARANTEES 

to stop 

sticking valves; 
cut 

engine "ping" 


Auto engines today are subject to 
much greater pressures and higher 
speeds. This means that motor oil 
must provide greater detergency, 
higher film strength than ever before 
to reduce destructive engine “ping”, 
prevent sticking hydraulic valve 
lifters and minimize wear. 

Today refiners are using chemical ad- 
ditives in their oils to meet this need. 
Yet car manufacturers and refiners 
both agree that additives are con- 
sumed in service — may even be re- 
duced below safe limits after only a 
few hundred miles of stop-and-go 
driving around town. 

But Macmillan does not rely on addi- 
tives alone. Macmillan begins with a 
special crude oil from one certain 
area, in which natural detergency and 
exceptional film strength are part of 
the oil itself. 

These qualities cannot be used up in 
service. So, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy 
Duty gives you double and continuous 
protection from oil change to oil 
change. 

Don’t depend on oils that rely solely 
on additives to protect your engine 
right through to the next oil change. 
Of all nationally distributed motor 
oils, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
alone guarantees to reduce destruc- 
tive engine "ping” and prevent hy- 
draulic valve lifters from sticking. 


Ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
Motor Oil— Only 45« a Quart 


At Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealers 



Macmillan _ _ 

Petroleum Corp., 

530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 

W ITH our first anniversary just past. I’ve been receiving 
an unusual number of friendly letters from readers 
who thought this was a good time to express their feelings 
about Sports Illustrated. Here are a few people who have 
been nice enough to let me pass them on to you: 

Poet Carl Sandburg wrote from Flat Rock, N.C. : “Sports 
Illustrated over the year ha.s been unbelievably good. It 
has been surpassingly original in 40 ways, in writing, in 
illustrations, in a certain peculiar dignity and in a quality 
of recorded history. And I could go farther.” 

Mr. Samuel Golclwyn sent a letter from Hollywood: ‘‘I 
want you to know that I think you've done a brilliant job 
of publishing with SPORTS Illustrated. I find the writing 
on a consistently high level, and the photography, particu- 
larly the color, is really exceptional.” 

From Mr. G. A. Gidley of Gimbel Bros, in Philadelphia: 
‘‘Suffice it to say that every week my interest in your new 
magazine has increased until now it has become a must 
among the important periodicals that I have time to read.” 

Words like these are always good to hear. But I thought 
you might be interested too in part of another letter, one 
which Time Inc.’s President Roy E. Larsen recently wrote 
to a number of our friends in business and advertising; for 
it tells what our readers have been saying to us in terms 
of actual subscription renewals. Wrote Larsen: 

“The final, overwhelming piece of evidence that we have 
created a great new magazine comes from our charter sub- 
scribers those people who bought the new magazine on 
faith. 

‘‘This past month their one-year charter sub.scriptions 
were up for renewal. Understandably, there has been a good 
deal of interest in how many of these charter subscribers 
would renew. I am able to report now that the renewals 
from this first large group of charter subscribers are rapidly 
and surely approaching the extremely high figure (in my 
experience) of 70%. And over 40% of these renewals are for 
tw’o years or more! 

‘‘To us this is a truly remarkable endorsement not only 
of our new magazine, but of the premi.se on which it was 
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* SCOREBOARD 


24 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 60 COMING EVENTS 


21 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES S3 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


61 THE 19TH HOLE 


64 PAT ON THE BACK 


IS SPECTACLE: BRONC VS. BRONCO BUSTER 

Closeiip of an eiyhl-second cotilesl belwren a aaddle bronc man and a sUed 
iKimcd Rough Goin', photographed In Color bg Hy Pbskin 

IS THE RODEO’S MAGNIFICENT MISFIT 

The orKfry, xometimea ugly and aluays unpredictable broneo in the darling 
of fane and ridere alike. By HELENA Hcntingto.n Smith 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Prof(>ssional 
baseball took most of the interest from col- 
lege baseball. Will profe-ssional football do 
the same to college football? 


21 THE PROS ARE UPSIDE DOWN— AND SCRAMBLED 

The fall football menu called for ieamx like the Detroit Litinx, the Chicago 
Bears and the Cleveland Browm to dominate Ike game as usual— bul teams 
like Baltimore and Washvtgton have been turning the NFL topsy-turvy. 
Al.FRED Wright takes a look at the mortth's happy confusion 

30 OHIO STATE: TEAM WITH 8 MILLION COACHES 

In the Midwest the second guessers are taken seriously, and all Coach 
H'fwdy Hayes and Star Hopalong Cassady have to do lo satisfy them is 
produce a victory every Saturday. By ROBERT Shaplen 

34 yjOTBALL: GAMES OF THE WEEK 

Notre Panic and Texas Christian were unbeaten and treading paths of glory 
until they met Michigan State and Texas A&M last Saturday. The results 
altered the national football picture and gave fans two coaches to watch 

43 riders of the UNDERWATER DEEP 

The skin-diving set is mechanizing itself with propellers, undersea sleds and 
open-cockpit submarines. updating report from the depths 

63 STRUGGLE FOR STRIPERS 

The striped bass, a worthy antagonist for any fisherman, brings Emmett 
Gow'EN 6acit lo Monlauk. With three pages of photographs In COLOR 

S4 HZRE COMES HOCKEY 

Big-lime hockey la buck fur a new season, and Montreal is the team to beat. 
A preview by WHITNEY Tower 


9 Tip from the Top : Homer Herpel on taking 
enough club 


36 Hickman's Hunches: Undismayed by a 
weekend of upsets, Si's expert offers a new 
list 

57 Horses: WHITNEY TowER tells how Nashua 
won his last 1955 race in the Belmont slop 

39 Weidman’s Burden: Our author recalls his 
early romance with golf and describes the 
end of the affair 


46 Sport in Art: A wonderful, rediscovered 
painting of Teddy Roosevelt’s cabin door 


59 Yesterday: There was slaughter unlimited 
in the day.s before laws protected waterfowl 
and hunters thought nothing of bagging 
lo,000 birds in a single .shoot 


COVER: Howard Cassady 

Drawing by Robert Riger 

The power and determination evident in this drawing of Ohio State’s .star half- 
back, Howard (Hopalong) Cassady, is devastating reality to the Buckeye.s’ op- 
ponents. Since his freshman year (he is now a senior), Ca.ssady has been vigorous- 
ly feeding the iiLsatiable appetite for touchdowtLs of Ohio State's fans. His rec- 
ord last year— eight touchdowns, a grand total of 1,222 yards gained, including 
one 88-yard interception against Wisconsin— was so impre.ssive that he wa.s 
unanimously chosen All-America. This year he is practically the Ohio State team 
—and for details of the burden this imposes on him and his coach, see page 30. 


Aclnowledgtnontj on poge 53 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

CONVERSATION PIECE; SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

A revealing word picture by Gerald Holland of Notre Dame’s ex-coach, his wife* 
the eight young Leahys and three pals named Reilly, Murphy and McBride 


PREVIEW: THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 

All about the Jumps and Jumpers In New York, plus a glimpse of the San Francisco 
show and a report on the triumphant return of the Lipizzan horses to Vienna 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECORD 

# Paul (Dixie Derrick' Anderson. 340-pound strong man from 
Toccoa, Ga.. flexed his huge muscles, warmed up with world 
record lift of 410 pounds in two-hands press, finished with fabu- 
lous 1,130-pound total for heavyweight mark at world weight- 
lifting championships in Munich, Germany. Other records set 
in same competition: Russian Bantamweight Vladimir Niko- 
lai Stogov raised 235.4 pounds in two-hands press, totaled 737 
pounds in all three lifts; U.S. Bantamweight Charles Vinci 
snatched 225.5 pounds but finished second to Stogov; Soviet 


BREAKERS 

Lightweight Nikolai Kostylev hoisted 842.41 pounds. # Flor- 
ence Chadwick, strong-armed San Diego, Calif, .swimmer who 
is making career of conquering Englush Channel, thra.shed 
across icy stretch between England and France in 13 hours 55 
minutes, clipped 11 minutes off standard set by England's Bill 
Pickering last August. • Belle Acton. George B. Landers’ 
brown filly, wa.s driven into early lead by able Stanley Dancer, 
stepped smartly to world mark of 2:02 2/5 for 2-year-old pacers 
on half-mile track in ?14,200 Autumn Pace at Yonkers, N.Y. 


FOOTBALI. 

Gerry Planutis, hard-driving Michigan 
State fullback, crashed over for winning 
touchdown, set up clincher with fumble 
recovery, kicked three extra points to pace 
hard-hitting Spartans to 21-7 win over 
favored Notre Dame at East Lansing, Mich, 
(sec page Si). 

Michigan had rough time with inspired 
Northwestern but used short plunge by 
fourth-string Fullback Karl Johnson. 46- 
yard sprint by elusive Terry Barr to down 
Wildcats 14-2 at Ann Arbor, Mich., pro- 
tected ranking as nation’s No. 1 team. 

Purdue’s accurate-pas.sing Len Dawson 
kept Boilermakers in running with two 
scoring passes, tossed 14 yards to End 
Steve Chernicky for touch<lown on final 
play of game, calmly kicked extra point to 
tie Iowa 20-20 at Iowa City. 

Oklahoma gave up first-period score to 
hopeful Kan.sa.s, turned loose speedy backs 
to clobber Jayhawks 44-6, stretched win- 
ning streak to 23, at Norman, Okla. 

Duke, stunned by pair of touchdowns 
by Ohio State’s Jim Roseboro and Howard 
(Hopalong) Cassady (.«ee coceri, recovered 
to tie score on passing and running of Bob 
Pascal, squeezed out 20-14 win when Sonny 
Jurgensen plunged over from one-yard line 
in last quarter at Columbus, Ohio. 

Syracuse look advantage of Army mis- 
takes, broke scoreless deadlock on Jim 
Ridlon's 22-yard pass lo Don .Althouse in 
third quarter, completed 13-0 upset of 
bedeviled Cadets on Ridlon’s final-period 
score at West Point, N.Y. 

Navy’s sure-handed George Welsh com- 
pleted 15 of 20 passes for 285 yards and two 
touchdowns, got helping hand from All- 
America End Ron Beagle (who caught .six 
tossesi as Midshipmen overw'helmed Penn 
State 34-14 at University Park, Pa. 

West Virginia’s twin platoon.s rolled up 
five touchdowns in opening half, battered 
William and Mary 39-13 at Morgantown, 
W. Va. to keep Mountaineers undefeated. 

Jon Arnett got Southern California off on 
right foot with spectacular 55-yard touch- 
down da.sh, teamed with hard-hitting C. R. 
Roberts, fast-charging line as Trojan.s ham- 
mered Wisconsin out of unbeaten class with 
33-21 victory at Los Angeles. 

UCLA jumped into 21-0 lead on play of 
talented Sam Brown but Bruins were hard 
pressed to hold off rallying Stanford, final- 
ly took 21-13 decision at Palo Alto, Calif. 

Maryland's fleet-footed Ed Vereb had 
hand in all four touchdowns, led Terrapins 
to 25-7 triumph over North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

Texas A&M overcame 16-12 deficit on 
last-period 51-yard run by Don Watson, 


surprised favored TCU 19-16 at Fort 
Worth, Texas (nee page S5). 

Auburn, unawed by fifth-ranked Georgia 
Tech’s reputed strength, outplayed Engi- 
neers in line as Quarterback Howell Tubbs, 
Fullback Joe Childress and End Jimmy 
Phillips played major offensive roles in 
14-12 victory at Atlanta. 

Green Bay Packers nipped Los Angeles 
Rams 30-28 when Fred Cone kicked 26- 
yard field goal (his third of game) with 24 
seconds to play. Tobin Rote pas.sed for 
three Green Bay touchdowns, helped move 
Packers into three-way tie with beaten 
Rams and Baltimore in Western Conference 
of National Football League. 

Chicago Bears snapped three-game los- 
ing streak, handed disillusioned Baltimore 
Colls first defeat 38-10 on running of husky 
Rookie Rick Casares. accurate passing of 
George Blanclaand Bob Williams. 

Cleveland Browns, on march again after 
slow start, throttled Washington Redskins’ 
pa.ssing attack, won 24-1 4 to keep pace with 
Pittsburgh at top of Ea.stern Conference. 

Pittsburgh Sleelers’ Jimmy Finks, catl- 
ing plays with daring of gambler, engi- 
neered Steelers to 13-7 victory over favored 
Philadelphia, pushed Eagles into cellar. 

San Francisco 19ers rallied for 21 points 
in fourth quarter, scored winning touch- 
down on Joe Perry's run in closing minutes 
to edge Detroit 27-24, just about eliminat- 
ed winles.s Lions from title contention. 

New York Giants made home debut, 
celebrated by outsplashing Chicago Car- 
dinals 10-0 in driving rainstorm on touch- 
down by Frank Gifford. 28-yard field goal 
by aging kicking-specialist Ben Agajanian. 

HORSE RACING 

Nashua. Belair Stud’s sleek meal ticket, 
sloshed through mud to overpower chal- 


FOOTBALL’S TOP 

TEN 

a-mtirf of Anorialcd Pta, H r 
Tfam standiriKi thl( w«-k. with po 
on 8 I0-9-K-7.6-r>-4-a-2-l basis 
votes in parent hpsfsl: 

ler«’ poll) 
nla tigured 
first-Jilace 


Points 

1. Michiean <76) 

1,603 

2. Maryland (32) 

1,487 

3. Oklahorna (29) 

1,434 

4. Navy (7) 

997 

S. Duke (IS) 

907 

6. Michigan State (4) 

801 

7. UCLA (3) 

71S 

8. West Virginia (9) 

583 

9. Auburn (S) 

426 

10. Southern California <1) 

253 

RlINNERS-t:i*: 11. Notre Dame 242: 12, 
Texas A&M 137; 13. Ceorvia Teeh S3: 14, 
Colorado 74: 15, Wisconsin 72. 


lenging Thinking Cap as Eddie Arcaro con- 
tributed usual ma.sterful ride, romped off 
with two-mile, $79,950 Jockey Club Gold 
Cup at Belmont Park, N.Y., set one-year 
earnings record of $752,550, raised lifetime 
winnings to $945,415, topped only by Cita- 
tion's $1,085,760 page S7). 

Nasrina, powerful-running bay filly sired 
by Nasrullah, held steady until backstretch 
by Willie Boland, caught pace-.setting 
Cosmah. pulled away strongly to win $130,- 
300 Gardenia Stakes, world’s richest race 
for 2-year-old fillies, at Garden State Park. 

Hasseyampa, Walmar Farm’s 4-year- 
old who won only once In 11 races this 
year, surprised with strong run, held off 
fast-closing Mister Black to take $94,050 
Hawthorne Gold Cup at Chicago, provided 
lucky bettors with 24-1 payoff. 

AUTO RACING 

Sherwood Johnston, fast-driving Texan 
who now lives in Greenwich, Conn., zoomed 
Briggs Cunningham's D Jaguar past Phil 
Hill, in Ferrari Monza, to take lead on 
third lap, kept up .swift pace to average 
87.9 mph for 100 miles, won gloaming Pres- 
ident’s Cup at Hagerstown, Md. Runner.s- 
up: Hill: defending champion Bill Spear, in 
three-liter Maserati. Up-and-coming Paul 
O’Shea of Rye, N.Y., driving Mercedes 
300SL, barreled along at 76.5 mph average 
speed, beat out Charlie Wallace and Dick 
Kessler, both in Jaguar XK140MC cars, to 
take 41-milB Gov. McKeldln Purse (for re- 
maining winners, see Other Results). 

Stirling Moss and Peter Collins, young 
British racers, teamed up to pilot their 
Mercedes to victory in 580-mile Targa Flo- 
rio at Palermo, Sicily, la.st race for 1955 
world sports car champion.ship, pushed 
Mercedes ahead of Ferrari for team title. 

BOXING 

Floyd Patterson, lethal-punching New 
York light heavyweight, exploded his rapid 
combinations, flattened Cal Brad in 
first round at Los Angeles to score his 
eighth straight knockout. 

Ralph (Tigeri Jones, seventh-ranked 
middleweight from Yonkers, N.Y., took 
aggressive AI Andrews’ best punches, 
countered with blistering attack that stag- 
gered Andrews in fourth and sixth rounds, 
had rival on verge of knockout in 10th, won 
unanimous decision at Miami, Fla. 

Julius Helfand. New York Boxing Com- 
mUsion chairman, vigorously denied he had 
cooled off on boxing probe, came out flatly 
against federal investigation t'T do not 
feel the U.S. Government should be wast- 
ing its time" I, in.si,sied sport can be con- 
trolled "provided working commissions 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



. . . honestly administer and control it in- 
stead of trying to steal important fights. 
. . Elelfand's stand is in direct oppo.si- 
tion to National Boxing Association, whi<-h 
recently gave unanimous approval to reso- 
lution calling for federal investigation. 

BASEBALL 

Boh Friend, hard-throwing young Pitts- 
burgh Pirate right-hander with 14-9 rec- 
ord, led National Ivpague pitchers with -.S4 
earned run average, became first major 
leaguer to lead in ERA while performing for 
last-place team, American I^eague leader 
was veteran left-hander Billy Pierce, who 
turned in brilliant 1.97 average while win- 
ning I-'), losing 10 for Chicago While Sox. 

Fred Hutchinson, former Detroit man- 
ager. returned to major leagues after tenure 
at Seattle, was choice of new General Man- 
ager Frank Lane to lead .St. Louis Cardi- 
nals out of seventh-place wilderness. 

HARNESS RACING 

Kimberly Kid. Leonard J. Buck's slick- 
stepping 5-year-<)ld who earned reputation 
on Grand Circuit, made rare appearance 
on half-mile track, responded to urging of 
Driver Ned Bower in stretch to take S-9.- 
000 Gotham Trot in track record lime of 
3:0S 3/5 for 1 ' 2 miles at Yonkers, N.Y. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

Russian strong boy.s showed ofT their mus- 
cles in world championships at Munich, 
won four individual titles, scored 29 
points to 25 for second-place U.S. to cap- 
ture "Prize of Nations” anil team crown. 
Among individual champions: Midiile- 
Heavyweight .Arkadii Vorobiev of Rus- 
sia: Light Heavyweight Tommy Koiio of 
Sacratnento, Calif.: Miiiilleweight Pete 
George of Akron. Ohio; Featherweight 
Rafael Tchlmichkian of Ru.ssia. 

FENCING 

Hungary’s cocky 21-year-old Josef Gyurk- 
za .skillfully out maneuvered four-lime 
champion Christian D’Oriola of France to 
lake men's electric foil crown while blonde 
teammate l.iadia Domolki swept past six 
opponents to win women’s foil title as world 
championships got under way at Rome. 
Italy edged France in men’s ep/e team com- 
petition, also produced individual tilii-si in 
32-ycar-old Giorgio Anglesio. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal ('anadiens. led by fiery 34-yoar- 
old Maurice (Rocket) Richard and his 19- 
year-old rookie brother Henri, whipped 
New York, tied Chicago 2-2, held grip on 
first place in National Hockey League. 
Boston Bruins edged and tied Toronto in 
two games, got hat-trick performance from 
I.eo l.abine to trounce New York 4-1, 
moved into sceond-plaif deadlock with 
rhicago. Detroit Red Wings, after losing 
first three games, began to click, battered 
Chicago 4-1 , Toronto 6-0, as Gordie Howe 
supplied scoring punch. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Johnny Podres, gritty young 
Brooklyn Dodgers pitcher. World Series 
hero, pride of Wilherbee, N.Y., former 
player for Hazard, Ky., of Mountain State 
League: commissioned Kentucky colonel, 
by Gov. Lawrence Wetherby, at Lexington. 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Allred 13 Albright? 

B3lps J? Middlebvry 7 
Boston Col. 23 Detroit 0 
Boston U 32 Drake 2 
Bucknell3B TempleO 
Cam Teeh26 DichinsonO 
CoastGuard?! AniherstU 
Colgate IS Princeton 6 
Delaware 2Q N. Hamp 18 
DreielTeeh23 F&M6 
Geo Wa'b 25 Peon 6 
Hamilton 2$ Sw'more 12 
Harvard 21 Columbia 7 
Hobart S3 Kenyon 0 
Holy Cro$$7-Quanlteo0 
Juniata 14 - Lycoming]3 
K(ngsPoinl7 Wagner 6 
Lafayelle21 DatImoulhU 
Lehigh 21 Gettysburg 18 
Maine 13— ConneclicutO 
Moravian 13— PMCO 


Morgan State 32 Howard 0 
Navy 34 Penn Stale 14 
N’eastern2] Holslral2 
Pitt2l-Nebraska7 
Rhode Is. 39- Mass IS 
Rutgers 14 Brown 12 
Slipp. Rock 2S— Ind. T. 13 
Springfid 27 Am Inll. 12 
Syracuse 13— Army 0 
Tbiell3 Geneva? 

Trimly 33 St LawreneeO 
Union 32 -RPI 12 
Upsala24 Scranton 6 
Ursinus 12— HaverlordG 
Vermont 21 Rochester 12 
Va Union 19 LincoInO 
W. Virginia 39 Wm. « 
Mary 13 

Williams 27 - Bovrdnin 6 
Worcester T. 18-W‘leyanO 
Yale 34 Cornell 6 


SOUTH t SOUTHWEST 
Ala SI. 25 Morehouse 20 
Arkansas27 Te>as2l} 
Auburn 14 Ga. Tech 12 
Centre 28- S' western 13 
Citadel 25— Furman 19 


Davidson 54- W«L0 
Florida 18 LSU 14 
Florida ASM 14 -Mor. 


Hamp.-Syd. 19 -Johns 
Hopkins 6 

Houston 21 -Oklahoma 
ASM 13 

Ky State? Central St. 0 
Maryland 25 N. Carolina 7 
Md states N. Car. AST 0 
Mississippi 27 - Tulane 13 
Miss.Stale20 •Kentucky!4 


Allegheny 33- Oberlin25 
Bowl Gr. 34 Bald.-Wall.H 
Bradley40-N III SI.O 
Cincinnalil3 -Marqueltel2 
Cae46 CailetonU 
Colorado 34 Kansas SI. 13 
Duke 20 Ohio Slate 14 
Hiram 32 Marietta 0 
Illinois 21 — Minnesota 13 
IndianalA Villanova? 
Iowa 20 Purdue 20 
Iowa Slate 20 Missouri 14 
FAR WEST 

6ayloil3 -Washington 7 
Col, Pao 13 Oregon St 7 
Montana St 29 Colo. St. 7 
Oregon 21 — Calilornia 0 
San Jose SI 14 N Me< 0 
S. Calil.33-Wiseonsin21 


N. Teias 30 -Hardin- 
Simmons 19 

Richmond 7 Va.Tech? 
SMU20 RiceO 
1ennessee20 AlabamaO 
Teias ASM 19 -TCU 16 
Vanderbilt 12 Chatt. 0 
Virginia 20- VMI 13 
Wake For. 13 N. Car. St.l3 


J. Carroll 44 Wayne 25 
Kalamaaoo 20 Defiance 12 
Kent State 20-0hio U 14 
Michigan 14 N 'western 2 
Mich. St. h NotreOame? 
Oklahoma 44 Kansas 6 
Omaha 20 C. Ky. St 13 
S.OakQla45 N.Dak.St.28 
W. Reserves Wash.<SI. 
Louis) 6 

Wichita 33-S. Dak. St. 7 
Xavier(0.)12 OaytonS 


Texas West. 29-ArironaO 
UCLA 21 Stanford 13 
Utah 27 -Denver 7 
Utah St 32 Montanas 
Washington St. 9 IdahoO 
Wyoming 23-Tulsa 19 


I. PiHsburgh 

W-3.L-T 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

on 3. Wathinglen Cleveland 5. New 

W-2,L-2 14-24 W-1, 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JIMMY BRYAN, Phoenix, Ariy,, AAA lOO-m. big car 
(ace. in 1.09.36. Sacrameiilo, Calif. 
tSCCA race & class winners. Hagerstown, Md.) 
(President's Cup) 

BOB BUCHER, in Allard I R . Class B modified. 
SHERWOOD JOHNSTON, in D Jaguar, Class C modi- 
fied 


1 Jaguar XX140MC. Class C 


^1 sE ROTHSCHILD, m Morgan. Class E Prod. 

LAKE UNDERWOOD, Class F Prod (Putsches only), 
(levendet Hill Mob) 

STEVE SPITLER, in MG TF, Overall & Class f Prod.. 
with 72.05 mph avg speed. 

HENRY WESSELLS III. m Alfa Romeo Giulretia, Class 
G Prod. 

(T.ie Pegasus) 

£0 CRAWFORD, in Porsche 550, Overall 4 Class F 
medihed. with 82 1 mph avg. speed. 

CHARLES DIETRICH, in Lester MG. Class G modified. 
DOLPH VIIAROI. in Bandini. Class H modified 
(City ol Kageistown) 

LAKE UNDERWOOD. Overall S Class F Prod. (Porsche 
Calegoiy). with 74 5 mph avg. speed. 

JOE HERSON in MG A. Class F Prod (MG Categoiy). 
GEORGE VALENTINE, m MG TC, Class G Prod. 

(The Air Force) 

GUNNARO RUBIM. in Morgan, Overall, with 75.2 
ni|>h avg speed ; Class E Prod. 

FRED MOORE in Austm-Healey, Class 0 Prod. 

(Civil Air Patrol Special) 

CHARLES WALLACE, in Jaguar XKMOMC. Overall, 
with 73 5 mph avg. speed: Class C Prod. 

PAUL O'SHEA, in Meicedes 300 SL, Class 0 Prod. 


lONY BALDONI. 10-tound split decision aver Ray 
Oiake. middleweighis. Syracuse, N.Y. 

CHUCK DAVEY. lO-round decision over Alan Kenne- 
di. welterweights, Lansing. Mich. 

LULU PEREZ. 10-iound decision over Bobby Cour- 
chesre lightweighls. New York. 

WILLIE PEP. lO-iound decision over Charlie Tilone. 
lealherweights, Brockton, Mass. 

BILLY PEACOCK. 9-(0und KO over Chamretn Song- 
kilral. bantamweights. Bangkok. 


Nall Hockey League 

1. Monircol 
W-4, L-O, T-l 


W-2, L-2: T-0 
Pis 4 
4. Delroit 


Chicago 

2-2 

New York 

Monlieal 
2 2 

Boston 
1 4 

Toronlo 

6-0 

Delroit 

0-6 


HORSE RACING 

MANOTICK 562.000 ladies Handicap, P/5 m., by 
head, in 2.31 2,5, Belmont Pk., N.Y. Angel Valenzuela 
up 

PARK DANDY. 544.850 Canadian Championship, 
13 16 m . by length, m 2 00 4 5 (track record), Long 
Branch. Toronto Robert Ussery up. 

BEAU FONO 531.750 Champagne Stakes. I m., by 5 
lengths, in I 36 2:5, Belmont Pk., N.Y. Eddie Arcaio 
up 

IMAGEM 530.350 Beniamin Franklin Handicap, 
1 I 16 m., by 3 4 length, m I 43 4.5, Garden Stale 
Pk Camden, N J. Willie Harlack up. 

HILLARY 525.000 Mapes Hotel Handicap. I I 16 m.. 
on foul in 1.43, Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calil. 
M. Volzke up. 


HUNT RACING 

SIAR SALOME Hunter Challenge Cup, 3 m. (timber), 
by 55 length. Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media. Pa. 
Eugene Weymouth up. 


STEEPLECHASE RACING 

NEll 528 250 Gland Natl. Steeplechase Handicap. 
3 in., by head, in 5.54 2/5, Belmont Pk., N.Y. Frank 
(Dooley) Adams up. 

TENNIS 

ART LARSEN, San Francisco, over Mario Llamas. 
6-4. 8-6. 10-12, 6-4, Pan-American men's singles. 
Mexico Cily. 


FOOrSAlL 

(Canadian Big Four) 

Hamilton 26 Ottawa 1 Montreal 44 Toronto 23 


TRACK 6 FIELD 

BARBARA MUELLER, Chicago. AAU women’s nail, 
pentathlon, with 3.539 pts.. Morcislown, N.J. 
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The Question: 

Professional baseball bas 
taken much of the interest 
from college baseball. 

Will pro football do the 
same to college football? 


RED BARBER. Surlwrou(h. N.Y. 

t SperUcAtter 



“No. In our time ma- 
jor college football will 
I be tops. It’s such a big 
j business that the big 
schools will do every- 
thing to hold their 
crowds. The college game has a fanatical 
following. The pros are perfect but cold. 
People like to watch them but they can 
take or leave them." 


LT. COL. J. T. KILL. USMC. Quantico, Va. 

Coach. Marine 
football squad 


"It’s a strong possibil- 
ity. The trend toward 
de-rmpha.sis tends to 
decrease the caliber of 
football at many col- 
leges. If this continues, 
few colleges will have top teams. Thise will 
draw but the others will suffer. Alumni 
enlhu.sia.sm won’t diminish, but that won’t 
fill the stadiums." 



H. f>. (FRENCHIE) LATOURELLE 


Boston. Mass. 



“Certainly. The col- 
leges will bring this on 
themselves through 
de-emphasis of foot- 
ball. Sure, the alumni 
will remain loyal, but 
the majority of fans want to watch top 
football. Who wants to see once-mighty 
Penn humbled by Virginia Tech 33-0? Even 
the alumni were .shocked at the score." 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES Ml 



“No, because college 
football primarily is 
a great pageant. The 
college football sea.son 
represents the finest 
in American life and 
tradition. It will never lose its hold or ap- 
peal. In many colleges baseball was played 
by semipros. As the major league.s grew 
and pro-^pered, they just took over,” 



"Definitely no. The 
NFL has every safe- 
guard to protect col- 
lege football. Our rule 
on eligibility stales 
that no player i.s eligi- 
ble if he is still eligible for intercollegiate 
athletics unless such a player’s class has 
graflualcd or he has received a diploma 
from a recognized college.’’ 


RALPH S. DAMON. Ctrden City, N.Y. 



“I doubt it. Profes- 
sional baseball did 
take the cream off the 
attendance at college 
games. Thai's because 
the real problem in 
colleges was the .short spring season when 
baseball was barely under way. In football, 
with the Rose Bowl and other bowl games, 
colleges have as long a season as the pros.” 


"Yes. The pros have 
j a league. A champion 
^ . j f is crowned each year. 

The suspense of league 
competition can’t be 
matched by the col- 
leges. There's no college champion in foot- 
ball. Postseason games that might provide 
a comparison are frowned upon by many 
colleges.” 


JOHN V. MARA, New York City 

President, N.Y. Foot- 
ball Giants 


“It’s true that pro 
football has become 
very popular, but not 
at the expense of col- 
lege football. The pros 
play a different, more 
exciting brand of football. Fans thrill to the 
skills of our players, most of whom are ex- 
college stars. College football has its own 
appeal and there is room for both.” 
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JORDAN OLIVAR. Ne 


w Haven, Conn. 
Coach. Yale University 


“Not to the' samp di*- 
^rw. In iin<liTi;ra(lu* 
atp liays colii-Kf spirit 
is crystaHizet! ihroih'h 
football. In postKrad- 
uuti' yi-ars thp alumni 
maintain this spirit and llork to ihi-ir 
Kanip.s. In .s-omp bis cities the pro ijame ha.s 
caught on. However, these cities ean easily 
support both college and pro football." 



BOBBY DODD, Atlanta. Ga. 

Coach, Georgia Tech 


“That's strictly guoss- 
in^. At present there 
is no indication that 
pro football will take 
the interest from the 
college game in the 
near ftiiurc. College footbali aJiia.v-s 
hold great iniere.st for the students, alumni 
ami friends. This in itsc-lf should prevent 
pro football from ever overshadowing it." 



Sammy BAUGH. Abilene, Texas 

Coach. Hardin* 
Simmons University 


••No. Professional 
football depends on 
college foolJiall. The 
pro game would die 
without the colleges, 
which, in a sense, take 
the place of the baseball farms. Profession- 
al football scout.s do not sign college play- 
ers until their cla.sses graduate. In baseball 
they do.” 





your Lee suys Ad'sreriitur’e, too 


Ever see such rugged authority in a hat? Get set for a surprise 
— the Lee Adventure is as light as a whisper and can lake it! 
Drop it, dent it. Watch how a mere Hick of your finger restores 
its original good looks. The Adventure is DuPont water- 
repellent treated, too. 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

Is a dog really 
man’s best friend? 


Small wonder the Lee Adventure is America’s most popular, 
lightweight hat. If you still haven’t enjoyed the 
Adventure try one during Lee’s National Hat 
Week, October 22 — 29. You may become an 
Adventure fan for life. Only $10.00. 
Other Lee Hals from S7.50 to $20.00. 


a /w' y 




The Frank H. Lee Company, Danhury, CoojL 




SEALS OUT WATER-SEALS IN ACCURACY 
The fine waterproof* watch with the 
fame<l hiBh-precision Omega move- 


THE SELF-WINDING WATCH OF 
UNMATCHED DEPENDABILITY 






ment protecteil against water, dTist 


I'rireH inrhtdc Ffdtrtil taz 


and shock hy exclusive Omega fea- 
tures — Pressurized Crystal, Hydro- 
Seal Back and Hermetic Crown. 


OMEGA 


TIIK WATCH TlltJ WOICUI H ».'• I.KMtSKt) Tu TIll ST 



You’ll enjoy every 
television moment 
with Sporton . . . 
troditionally superior 
in picture clarity, 
tonal quality, 
crafted beauty and 
utmost dependa- 
bility. Ask your 
Sparton factory 
dealer for a free 
home demonstration. 


Sporton "Royal Scot” 
Sruco 21' Contolo wHIi 
Crown Qtiolity Oiocth. 
Wido loloctien of 
modob and tlso*. 


Sparton TV 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially intended for 
middle-handicap golfers 


from HOMER HCRPEL, pTo flt the Algonquin Golf Club, Webster Groves, Mo. 


I always tell my pupils: “Swing within yourself.” Power is 
not the avenue to good golf. It is much better to hit a ball 
smoothly and firmly than to try to power it along. This ad- 
vice applies whether you are driving, playing an iron from 
the fairway or putting. 

For these rea.sons I advise golfers to take one club longer 
than the shot appears to call for. If, for example, the golfer, 
studying the shot to the green, decides a 6-iron is the club 
required, he should use a 5-iron instead. By choosing a long- 
er club than the shot appears to call for, he ha.s conquered 
the desire to overpower the ball. Consequently, he eliminates 
jabbing, pushing, shoving and a thousand other errors that 
a golfer fails into when he tries to force a shot. No more 
power can be wrenched from a club than the manufacturer 
has built into it. That’s why he made 14 of them. No medals 
are given, anyway, for getting maximum distance out of the 
club you may be using. So forget about that business of press- 
ing for distance, make certain you take plenty of club and 
then concentrate on a smooth, controlled club-head swing. 



playing the shot with enough club, a goiter (left) avoids all the 
strains that accumulate when he tries to force a shot (right) beyond 
the natural range of the club 

NEXT WEEK: RIP ARNOLD ON KEEPING THE HEAD STEADY 



always virgin wool 


Indoors or out 

you'll find the Pendleton Topster 
the most practical and comfortable 
sports jacket a man could ever own. 
Every step in the moking Is 
Pendleton-controlled from the 
purchase of the finest raw wool 
to the final precision tailoring. 

The attractive fabrics are all 
Pendleton-dyed, spun and woven 
for constant uniformity 
and quality. 

Illvttrat*d: 

Topster in Rainier 
Quilt Slock Plaid, 17.50 


Pendleton 


Pendleton Woolen Mills • Portland, Oreg< 
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Its llial amazing" purple motor oil 


PURPLE ROYAL I TRITON 


Amkrica’s finest motor oil is specifically 

compounded to meet llie greater responsibility 

pul on oil by the new, higher compression 

engines. It actually exceeds car manufacturers’ 

specifications. Purple Royal Triton, 

now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 gra<les 

at new car dealers and service stations 

throughout the U.S. and Canaiia 

and Union 76 Service Stations in the West. 


VNION OIL COMPAlSYof CALIFOmiA 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Some ideals of sport • Football as Lisbon sees it • The 
feminine touch hits surf casting • Cocktail party sees a 
snake • A new contribution to the confusion of tongues 


tN ST. PETER'S SQUARE 

I N THE thronged square of St. Peter’s 
last week Pope Pius XII sat and 
watched a basketball game (see page 
SiT It was the first time since the 
Renaissance that any kind of sport 
had been presented in that beautiful 
and historic quadrangle. Beforehand, 
the Pope addressed the throng on the 
subject of sport for 25 minutes. 

It was not an impromptu address 
but obviously a long-considered one. 
The widespread interest in sport, said 
Pope Pius, is one of the “phenomena 
of modern society.” How is it to be re- 
garded? The 79-year-old Pope answered 
as one who, when a young man, was 
skilled in riding and swimming and 
who, when he succeeded Pius XI (the 
mountain climber), installed a gymna- 
sium in the Vatican. 

Pope Pius told his listeners that he 
finds in the objectives of sport a paral- 
lel to the artistic ideals which made 
St. Peter’s itself: 

“Power| and harmony, order and 
beauty, effort, victory and the renown 
of achieving a record, expressed in ar- 
tistic form by the incomparable archi- 
tecture of the dome, of the facade, of 
the colonnade and the obelisk; they 
are the ideal goals longed for by every 
athlete.” 

He urged prudence in the selection 
of a sport within the physical means of 
the would-be athlete, and he cautioned 
against loo much emphasis on tech- 
nique at the expense of spirit. 

“Technique alone,” he said, “not 
only impedes the acquirement of those 


spiritual boons which sport has for its 
aim to achieve but, even when leading 
to victory, it satisfies neither him who 
employs it nor those who attend to 
enjoy the contests. ... In general, 
whenever there be a question of human 
activity, the point of departure and of 
arrival must always be the psychic 
element; in other words, spirit must 
predominate over technique. Make use 
of technique, but let the spirit prevail.” 

And he summed up, in the precise 
language of the Vatican, what every 
sportsman hopes his son might learn 
from, say, football: “. . . loyalty that 
excludes taking refuge in subterfuges, 
docility and obedience to the wise 
commands of the director charged 


Notre Dame's loss to Michigan State was 
just one dramatic development in an upset 
weekend which patiently has been waiting 
to happen since the 1955 collegiate football 
season began. Other heretofore unbeaten 
teams which fell: Georgia Tech, Wisconsin, 
TCU, Wa-shingion and Princeton. 

Lew Hoad and Ken Rosewall, the talent- 
ed young aces of the Australian Davis Cup 
team, executed the year's most ingenious 
tennis mousetrap: they refused professional 
contracts from Jack Kramer (who had al- 
ready signed up U.S. Champion Tony Tra- 
bert) — and thereby virtually a.ssured Aus- 
tralia's hold on the cup into 1957. 

Donald Campbell of England, who hopes 
to set a new world speedboat record with 
his jet-propelled BiucbirdonNevada's Lake 
Mead, suffered a twin-jet disappointment 
instead. Thwarted in a scheduled record 
run by heavy swells, Campbell hopped 


with the training of the team, the spirit 
of self-renunciation when one has to 
fade into the background in order that 
the interests of the team may thereby 
be furthered, fidelity to obligations 
undertaken, modesty in victory, se- 
reneness in adverse fortune, patience 
towards spectators who are not always 
moderate, justice if the competitive 
sport is bound up with financial in- 
terests resultant from voluntary agree- 
ments, and in general chastity and 
temperance already recommended by 
the ancients themselves. 

“Will such a spiritual and almost 
ascetical concept of sport be harmful 
to technical perfection?” he asked. 

continued on next page 


out ju-st in time as the $100,000 Bluebird 
shipped water while under tow and sank 
in 50 feet of water. 

Gordon Pirie, who can run about as fast 
and as far as anyone in the world when he’s 
in the mood, gave British Olympic hopes a 
new lift when he beat one of the world's 
alltime great distance men twice within a 
period of four days. The loser: Emil Zato- 
pekof Czechoslovakia. The distances: 5,000 
and 10,000 meters, at which Zatopek holds 
the Olympic records. 

Fred Hutchinson, signed as St. Louis Car- 
dinal manager after a pennant-winning 
year at Seattle, was handed the job of tak- 
ing the Card youth movement (Bill Vir- 
don, Ken Boyer, Wally Moon, Vinegar 
Bend Mizell) back to the top of the Na- 
tional League. Two not-so-youthful reasons 
Hutchinson hopes to get there quick: Stan 
Musial, Red Schoendienst. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 


OCTOBER 24. 195S 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 11 

‘‘On the contrary! From many sides 
recently there has been invoked the 
return on the part of athletes to ‘pure’ 
sport, that is to that finality and to 
those methods which have nothing 
in common with ‘commercialism’ and 
the exaggerated cult attributed to 
so-called ‘stars,’ to which are sacri- 
ficed high ideals, justice, the health 
of the athletes and the good name 
of the nation being represented in the 
competitions.” 

THE NAVY-NAVV GAME 

I MPROBABc.E as it sounds, one of the 
bumper football crowds of the sea- 
son (45,000) was the one that showed 
up in Lisbon, Portugal the other day. 
It was also one of the more glittering 
crowds of the year, including as it did 
a good part of the grace and chivalry 
of Portugal, not to mention exiled 
King Umberto of Italy. The game will 
probably be known in history as the 
Navy-Navy Game of 1955— and doubt- 
less the credit for inciting it belongs 
to a gunner’s mate on the destroyer 
Zellars named George Roberts, who 
ardently believes in football. 

In a sense the Navy-Navy Game had 
its beginnings during the Korean War. 
It was then that Gunner's Mate (first 
class) Roberts of Washington, Pa. be- 
gan saving his pay. Roberts, a 220- 
pounder with the instincts of a full- 
back, stubbornly believed that the 
Zellars deserved a football team, and 
when he had S-LOOO he blew the whole 
works on uniforms. After that nobody 
could argue with him. Last month, as a 
result, while steaming eastward across 
the Atlantic, the crew of the Zc/lars 
challenged the aircraft carrier Valley 
Forge to a football game in Lisbon. The 
crew of the carrier accepted. 

For all her majestic bulk, however, 
the Valley Forge did not have a team. 
Worse, she had no equipment, and her 
crew had only three weeks to gird for 
the fray. Gunner’s Mate Roberts an- 
nounced that he owned not one but 
two sets of football uniforms and that 
he, personally, would be gratified to 
lend the carrier his bluc-and-white ones. 
Two days later the Valley Forge had a 
squad of muscular seamen hopefully 
running signals on the flight deck, had 
ordered helmets and pads from Naval 
stores in Norfolk and Rugby shoes 
from a Lisbon cobbler. 

Meanwhile, despite these humble 
beginnings. Captain L. W. Williams, 
commanding officer of the Valley Forge^ 


decided that if Lisbon were going to see 
a football game it ought to see a big 
one— a show which would do the U.S. 
proud in Portugal. The captain, who 
had been inoculated with midwestern 
football mania during a pre-academy 
stint at Purdue University, radioed for 
permission to use Lisbon’s National 
Stadium, a huge suburban athletic 
plant which seats 60,000. The U.S. 
Embassy agreed to bless the project, 
and both the U.S. naval attach^ 
ashore and the crew of the Valley Forge 
at sea leaped to feverish preparation. 
The results were surprising. Forty-five 
thousand citizens of Lisbon (who were 
admitted free) traveled to the stadium 
on special trains and buses to see what 
their new.spapers had described as ‘‘a 
match of tackle, known as American 
football.” A U.S. Navy band played. 
So did a Portuguese navy band. P’our 
cheerleaders leaped and postured be- 
fore the destroyer’s rooting .section. 



Four girl cheerleaders recruited from 
U.S. families in Lisbon “performed a 
sort of ballet to raise the spirits” of 
the sailors from the Valley Forge. 

A goat, arrayed in a blue blanket, 
was tethered on the sidelines. Then, 
while a Portuguese announcer roared 
explanations over a set of loudspeakers, 
the game began. “It looked,” wrote 
one Lisbon observer afterward, “ter- 
ribly exciting. The players were hurling 
themselves on top of one another with 
what seemed like an excess of zest. 
Fear was voiced that perhaps the last 



BROAD JUMP 

The checkers champ is mighty glum; 

In case you want to know how come, 
He made a triple jump, of course, 

And got a mental charley horse. 

—Harvey L. Carter 


one would be found crushed to death. 
The most baffling fact was perhaps that 
the ball was seldom seen, but the piles 
of bodies always gave some indication 
of its whereabouts. At the interval a 
detachment of marines gave a wonder- 
ful display and drew applause from the 
crowd. When the game resumed, the 
superiority of the Valley Forge team 
brought them to the touchdown line. 
There was a roar from the crowd.” 

The score? Valley Forge, 12; U.S.S. 
Zcllar.'i, 0. Fullback Roberts, of losing 
team, didn’t mind. “This,” he grinned, 
“is the day I’ve dreamed about.” 

ITME LADY AND THE STRIPER 

I N THE WAR that rages without and 
between the sexes, an important sa- 
lient has fallen to the deadlier of the 
species. A woman, Mrs. Louise de So- 
mov, 54, of Hampton Bays, N.Y.. has 
won the Martha’s \’ineyard (Mass.) 
Striped Ba.s.s Derby for the first time 
in its 10-year history. 

Mrs. de Somov (“Lu-di Bell” to 
her friends, of which she had hardly 
any among the disgruntled male surf 
casters) took first place by landing a 
45-pound 9-ounce striper at Zack’s 
Cliffs on the south shore of the island. 
Her prizes included a one-room red- 
wood cabin, a plot of ground to put it 
on and a .?500 U.S. Savings Bond. To 
add bitterness to the male cup, Mrs. 
de Somov beat out her own husband. 
Serge, who came in third with a 43- 
pound 9 ' 2 *ounce fish. 

Speaking of male cups, they were 
filling them up at the Ritz Caf6, which 
is just down the street from the derby's 
weighing-in station and, to hear the 
men at the bar, the victory of Mrs. de 
Somov was unethical and uncalled for. 

“The lady,” said a red-haired man 
dressed in foul-weather gear, “took 
that striper with butterfish bait. Am 
I right or wrong?” 

As a chorus as.sured him he was 
right, he went on : 

“She threw that line out there with 
butterfish for bait, and then she just 
lets it go to the bottom and lay there 
and stay there!” He jerked up his head 
and demanded: “Right or wrong?” 
He was right. 

“Well, sir!” he roared, “I don’t call 
that surf casting! I call that bottom 
fishing!" 

Advised of this male reaction to her 
victory, Lu-di Bell drew herself up to 
her full height of 5 foot 2 and said: 
“Phooey. Men are babies. If they don’t 
gel a strike with their little toys, those 
artificial lures, those jogs and darters 
and poppers, they think they’re not 
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playing the game. A woman goes di- 
rectly to the point, which is to catch 
fish. If the bass are going for butter- 
fish, why try to fool them with a lot 
of nonsense? I’ve been entering this 
derby every year since it started, and 
those men can’t tell me anything about 
stripers.” 

Ben Morton, who directs the ba.ss 
derby for the Chamber of Commerce, 
said of it all: ‘‘There has been a defi- 
nite trend toward butterfish and the 
so-called bottom fishing in the past few 
years and there is nothing in the derby 
rules to prevent it. I might point out 
that Mrs. de Somov’s husband took 
third place with a homemade tin jig. 
Let there be no hard feelings. It was 
a great derby— 22 states and Canada 
represented, 82 cities — and a total of 
1,800 fish caught. Next year’s derby 
will begin as usual on September 15. 
Come one, come all.” 

HONORED SNAKE 

T hat bizarre profession, the collec- 
tion and importation of wild ani- 
mals, occasionally produces something 
odd and rare. The other day, for ex- 
ample, Peter Ryhiner, a hefty Swiss 
animal collector, showed up in New 
York with a 7-foot Indian rock python 
which, instead of being mottled brown 
like others of the species, was ivory- 
white with improbable dark-blue eyes. 

When anything unusual comes to 
New York it is traditional to hold a 
cocktail party for it. The martinis, 
highballs and salted peanuts are bro- 
ken out in honor of all sorts of oddities. 
Apes have been toasted and on one 
occasion the hostess poured heavily 
at a christening party for a dog. The 
snake’s cocktail party was held in the 
Manhattan offices of Swissair. The 
connection here, of course, is that 
the man who brought the snake is a 
Swi.ss and furthermore Mr. Ryhiner 
announced emphatically, “Wherever I 
go in the world with my snake we will 
fly Swissair.” 

The arrangements for tiie party were 
simple. There were two rooms. They 
had the whisky in the first room and 
the snake in the second. Some guests 
remarked they would prefer it the oth- 
er way round ; they would rather see the 
snake first and then drink the whisky. 
Some resorted to refreshments both 
before and after seeing the snake. 

In the snake roonfi'Mr. Ryhiner, who 
has a goatee and blond, wavy hair, 
stood behind a table on which rest- 
ed a wooden box. In the box were 
two snakes, the white one and a nor- 
mal, mottled brown rock python for 


contrast. The guest-of-honor snake was pale python but so far he hasn’t had 
all that had been claimed for it. Its skin any luck. Before bringing it to New 
lacked the pinkish tinge which albinos York he .showed it to zoo officials in 
have but was the glossy white of pol- other cities, but they felt that the 
ished ivory. Its dark eyes also proved collector had an exalted idea of the 
that it was not a true albino, for albinos snake’s value. The zoo men were inter- 
have pink eyes, ested in it as an oddity but not as an 

Lifting his prize from the box and exhibit. They prefer normal snakes, 
holding it draped across his forearms, Mr. Ryhiner gently lowered the 
Mr. Ryhiner told how he had heard of snake back into the box where it curled 
a white python northeast of Khulna in up on an electric heating pad. 
eastern Pakistan. “I keep it at 75°, ” he said. At this 

“I put four of my best men on the point a young man who broadcasts 
job and they waited for four months a short-wave program to Switzerland 
and the lucky day came,” he said, came in with a microphone and a re- 
“They caught it on the rocks.” cording machine. He tried to get the 

Questions came fast. Mr. Ryhiner snake to hiss for the Swiss, but the 
said it was the first such snake ever python was apparently tired. So they 
seen. just chatted about it. 

"Three thousand years and we Finally the animal man closed the 
haven’t seen one like it,” he said. One lid on his snake box. Out in the first 
guest put down his drink and reached room a merry group were still sipping 
out to touch the pallid reptile. The cocktails and talking rapidly about 
snake hissed. snakes and a lot of other things, too. 

“No, no, no,” Mr. Ryhiner said 

sternly. “No quick movements.” fables in frammis 

The guest went back to his drink, 

but others came up and touched the ^n'CE upom a time, when SI was 
snake with slow movements. There ^ very young— newly born, in fact 
was talk about Eastern superstitions —it published an item which began, 
concerning white serpents, and some- “Wants pawn term. . . It turned 
body mentioned “the curse of the white out to be the story of Little Red Riding 
python.” When Mr. Ryhiner was on Hood written in a prose peculiar to 
his way here with his shipment of ani- Howard Chace, who teaches language 
mals a young tiger tied on the ship’s at Miami University, Ohio. “Wants 
deck broke his leash and jumped into pawn term” is the Chacean way of 
the Red Sea. However, it is highly writing “once upon a time.” Little 
doubtful that this was the result of Red Riding Hood, to Chace, is “Ladle 
any spell cast by the snake. The in- Rat Rotten Hut.” Anyone who has 
surance company is contending that read through the first 50 pages of 
tigers shouldn’t be kept on leashes. Finnegans U will understand how 
Mr. Ryhiner would like to sell his conlinued on next page 



“My school uses wkUe-walls.” 
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continued Jrom page IS 

this could happen to a language teach- 
er. After all, James Joyce had been a 
language teacher. 

Since that time (cents dot thyme) 
the reading of Chace has become an 
indoor sport, suitable to long evenings 
over port and. of course, nuts. It was 



inevitable, surely, that some publisher 
would decide to put out a whole book 
of Chace. Prentice-Hall will do so in 
the spring, when almost anything is 
likely to seem normal. 

Chace isn’t too difficult, once you 
get the swing of it. Four eggs ample: 

Darn Honor Form. Heresy rheumatic 
starry offer former’s dodder, Violate 
Iluskings, an wart hoppings darn hon- 
or form. 

Violate lift wetter fodder, oiled For- 
mer Huskmg.s, hoe hatter repetition 
fur bang furry retch —an furry stenchy. 
Infect, pimple orphan set debt Vio- 
late’s fodder worse nosing button oiled 
mouser. Violate, honor udder hen, 
worsted furry gnats parson— jester 
putty ladle form gull, sample, mor- 
ticed an uninfected. 

Wan moaning Former Huskings nu- 
dist haze dodder setting honor cheer, 
during nosing. 

"Violate!” shorted dole former. 
“Watcher setting darn fur? Denture 
nor yore canned get retch setting darn 
during nosing? Germ pup otter debt 
cheer!” 

“Arm tarred, Fodder,” resplendent 
Violate warily. 

“Watcher tarred fur?” aster stenchy 
former, hoe dint half mush symphony 
further gull. “Are badger dint doe 
mush woke disk moaning! Ditcher 
curry doze buckles fuller slob darn 
tutor peg pan an feeder pegs?” 

“Yap, Fodder. Are fetter pegs.” 

“Ditcher mail car caws an swoop 
otter caw staple?” 

“Off curse. Fodder. Are mulct oiler 
caws an swapped otter staple, an fet- 
ter checkings, an clammed upper lard- 
er inner checking horse toe gadder 
oiler aches, an wen darn tutor vesti- 
bule guarding toe peck oiler bogs an 
warms offer vestibules, an watched an 
earned yore closing, an fetter hearses 
an — ” 

“Ditcher warder oiler hearses, toe?” 
enter-ruptured oiled Huskings. 


“Nor, Fodder, are dint.” 

“Dint warder mar hearses? Wire 
nut?” 

“Arm surrey. Fodder, butcher 
hearses jest worsen Thursday. Yore 
kin leader hearse toe warder, Fodder, 
butcher cannon maggot drank. Lessen, 
Fodder, arm tarred.'” 

“Oil wares tarred!” crumpled Hus- 
kings. “Wail, sense yore sore tarred, 
oil lecher wrestle ladle, bought gad 
offer debt cheer! Wile yore wrestling, 
yore kin maker bets an washer 
dashes.” 

Suture fodder! Effervescent fur Vio- 
late’s sweat-hard. Hairy Parkings, disk 
por gull word sordidly half ban furry 
miscible. 

{Necks weak: Pot i) 

BRIEF MEMOIR 

N ew York’s Lotos Club, founded in 
1872 as “Godfather of the Arts” 
for men who “rate sentiment above 
sordidity, achievement above assump- 
tion and learning above wealth,” gave 
its 249th state dinner the other night 
and inducted its guest of honor, James 
A. Farley, into the company of Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, Woodrow Wilson, John 
Galsworthy, Herbert Hoover and 
Mary Garden. He was presented with 
a framed dinner menu which listed 
such delights as green turtle soup, 
baked chicken mousseline, wild rice 


croquettes, alligator pear salad and 
ambrosia k la Victor (the club chef). 
Big Jim listened, tears in his eyes, to 
the tributes of the men who had gath- 
ered to honor him. 

The evening had a sporting aspect 
because Farley was once New York's 
boxing commissioner (he established 
the no-foul rule), and Robert K. Chris- 
tenberry, who is now a member of the 
boxing commission, is first vice presi- 
dent of the club and was present at 
the dinner. But beyond that, Robert 
Moses, nominating Farley “for recog- 
nition in this Hall of Fame,” recalled 
that, as Secretary of State during the 
governorship of A1 Smith, he had been 
Boxing Chairman Farley’s boss. 

“My suspicion of professional box- 
ing dates back to that period,” Moses 
said. “Maybe Jim will remember an 
occasion when the sainted Tex Rickard 
complained to me bitterly that he had 
been forced to dish out 1,800 free seats 
to a big fight in the Garden. I asked 
Jim to cut the Annie Oakleys to 300, 
which he did. Thereupon Tex Rickard 
denounced me as an unmitigated, in- 
terfering louse and asked who I was to 
block free enterprise and prevent his 
distribution of largesse to fine people. 

“The fight game is no more savory 
today than it was then, but that’s not 
the fault of Jim, who is a fine sports- 
man and an example to the athletic 
youth of the land.” 


SPECTACLE 


SADDLE BRONC MAN 

One man and a mean, squealing, kicking, twisting piece of 

sinewy horseflesh battle it out for supremacy at Tucson 

On the last day of the 30th annual Tucson Rodeo, La Fiesta de los 
Vagueros, Cowboy Frank Wehtje of Toledo, Washington wa.s a.ssigned 
a horse in the Saddle Bronc Riding event. The hor.se bore an appropri- 
ate name: Rough Coin’. Wehtje’s job: to .stay aboard Rough Coin' for 
eight seconds while the horse, .selected for courage and meanness like 
the brave bulls south of the border, lunged and plunged in an effort 
to unseat him. During those eight seconds Wehtje was allowed to use 
only one rein and, to lessen his chance of taking a firm grip, the rein 
had to be free from knots or tape and could not be wrapped around his 
hand. One of 214 contestants, he appeared before a crowd of 8,000 per- 
sons. Wehtje is not a famous cowboy and did not 'relish in the money- 
winners' cla.ss at this rodeo. Rough Coin’ gave him a rugged ride. To 
see how he made out with his bronc follow him on the next four pages. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 
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Heels over head, Cowboy Frank Wehtje of Toledo, Wash, lands on neck with a thump, then tries to roll out of the way as Rough Coin’, 
a wild, twisting saddle bronc, hovers above him (below) and comes down with foreleg through crooked arm (opposite) at Tucson rodeo 





THE BUCKING BRONCO: 
RODEO’S MAGNIFICENT MISFIT 


His manners are boorish, his temper is terrible. His popularity 
by HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH with cowboy and audience is dependent upon his meanness, but 

the incorrigible bucking horse is the darling of the rodeo world 


A uood, tougli fighting bronco is likely to be born, not 
made, and the odd thing about him is that the meaner 
and more murderous he is, the higher the esteem in which 
he is held by the cowboy who rides him, the stock contrac- 
tor that owns him, and the audience that watches him 
battle his way around an arena. 

He is not only tlioroughly bad-mannered but he fre- 
quently is ugly, and as if this were not enough, his back- 
ground is indescribably confused. His ancestry may com- 
bine the blood of round-liaunched Percherons and ponder- 
ous Clydesdales: bony, snake-eyed Indian mares: neat little 
Texas-bred cow-pony types: Shetland ponies: and Thor- 
oughbred stallions. As a type, he emerged late in the 19th 
century, when farm horses were introduced to the unfenced 
ranges of the West and all sorts of mismatches were made, 
mostly at the discretion of the horses. 

In the past a bronco sometimes bucked because of the ju- 
dicious use of stimulants like tabasco under the tail, a burr 
under the saddle or an electric buzzer, and here and there, 
perhaps, such practices are still in use, though the ASPCA, 
with the help of rodeo officials, has almost eliminated them. 
But a really good bronc will also buck because that is what 
he has in him. He is encouraged in it, having shown an apti- 
tude for it, and such a one is like the good old trouper who 
always puts on an exciting show. Even great riders like 
Casey Tibbs or Deb Copenhaver look inept if they draw 
horses that j'ust crowhop around the arena; the next cow- 
boy may be less skilled, but if he draws a horse that turns 
itself inside out and jars a few teeth loose, he can take it all. 

When Midnight, generally regarded as the toughest of 
them all, died in 1936, his funeral wa.s attended by 300 
mourning cowboys, most of whom he had laid low at one 
time or another iSI, Aug. 1, 1955). Bill Linderman, three- 
time All-Around Cowboy Champion, says: “There are 
some of those old bucking horses that the boys really love. 
Why? Because a contestant can’t win on a bronc that does 
nothing . . . The rougher he is, the better— they’re the 
ones we look for.” 

Since a big-time contractor like the Cremer Rodeo Co. 
or Everett Colborn or Elliott and Beutler must keep at 
least 250 head of the magnificent misfits on hand, a deter- 
mined search is made each year for replacements, usually 
in Canada or Montana, where the cold winters “put the 
hell into them,’’ as they say, and there's enough range to 
give a horse independent ideas. 


Most of the great broncs get into the game as spoiled 
horses, not as wild ones. They don’t buck out of panic and 
desperation like the wild horse. They know man and seem 
to have a contempt for him. This is what makes them de- 
pendable in their awful way. 

Strangest of the broncos’ many quirks is the fact that 
they may spend .several well-behaved yeans before doing 
the Jekyll-Hyde switch that lands them in rodeo. Then 
“something happens.” N’obody ever seems to know j'ust 
what — “maybe only a tumbleweed blowing across the 
road.’’ But when it does happen, it leaves some cowboy or 
farmhand nursing broken bones and marks the debut of 
another rodeo horse. 

DOBBINS WITH DYNAMITE 

The great Midnight was foaled near Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta before the start of World War I and is thought to 
have been a mixture of Thoroughbred and Percheron. The 
legend is that a schoolmarm rode him to school all one 
winter when he was a 4-year-old. Next year he changed 
his mind and bucked her off and from then on until his 
death 20-odd years later, he was ridden perhaps half a 
dozen times. 

Hell’s Angel, the long-unridden star of the Colhorn string 
in the late ’30s and early ’40s, started out as a saddle horse 
in Idaho. Miss Klamath was ridden and even packed on 
for several years by an eastern Oregon rancher before the 
eruption of the inevitable “something." The Christensen 
brothers, her owners, are still doing a war dance because 
she bucked off Casey Tibbs last spring. The Black Hills 
rodeo producer, Harley Roth, had a horse tliat began its 
career by wrecking a mower on a South Dakota farm, be- 
cause “the blade hit a rock, or maybe a snake scared him." 
Another one of his was an ex-dude horse that suddenly 
exploded under a 16-year-old boy after the latter had been 
riding him all summer. 

What makes an outstanding bucking horse is a combina- 
tion of the build to buck, the disposition to buck, and 
something that may as well be called technique. The lingo 
is full of expressions like “he fades away from the rein”; 
“bucks them off with his head”; “falls apart under them.” 
“Bucking them off with his head” means that a horse can 
either “take the rein away” from the rider by sinking his 
head or else can throw him off balance by raising it and 
continued on page 58 
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COLT GEORGE SHAW '14) hands ofT to star Fullback Alan bear bill McCOLL. 6-foot 4-inch end from Stanford, reaches 
Ameche i35) as Bear Linemen Fred Williams (75) and Bill George for Bob Williams' pass to score team’s fifth touchdown after out- 
(61) move in. First collegian to be drafted by pros last winter, running Colt Defenders Bert Rechichar and Walt Bryan. Now 
Shaw has sparked Colts’ drive with his fine passing and running. in his fourth year as a Bear, McColl is studying to be a doctor. 



PHOTOGHAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


THE PROS ARE UPSIDE DOWN 
AND SCRAMBLED 

The Baltimore Colts and other underprivileged teams have been turning the 
football menu topsy-turvy though Chicago’s Bears have started to right things 


W HAT IN' THE WORLD has happened 
to professional football? So far, 
1955 must go down as the year in which 
this game has perversely refused to 
conform to reason. Those seemingly 
ageless Cleveland Browns, to be sure, 
continue to stomp through their sched- 
ule with almost monotonous success, 
but the rest of the league’s elite 
names— the Detroit Lions, the Chicago 
Bears, the San Francisco 49ers and the 
Philadelphia Eagles — are feeding on a 
diet of humble pie. Strange names like 
the Baltimore Colts and the Pittsburgh 
Steelers and the long-quiescent (Jreen 
Bay Packers appear at the head of the 
standings in the league’s two six-team 
divisions, and with the season one- 
third gone this alignment begins to 
look as if it had some sense and reason 
behind it. 

Ivast week, for instance, with all the 
teams playing their fourth game, it was 
a.ssumed that preseason predictions 
would begin to materialize and the 
favorites would start to make up for 
their early lapses. Philadelphia, which 
was supposed to end Cleveland’s un- 
interrupted domination of the Eastern 
Division, had Pittsburgh at hand, and 
this was the time to bring the Steel- 
ers down to earth. But Pittsburgh’s 
fine quarterback, Jim Finks, continued 
to throw winning passes, and Lynn 
Chandnois, their halfback, continued 
to look like the All-America halfback 
he had been at Michigan State a few 
years back. Pittsburgh took that one 
l.J-7 to remain in first place with a 
record of 3-1, while the Eagles sank to 
the cellar. 

Detroit, looking for its first victory, 
was far from unhappy at the prospect 
of entertaining San Francisco at Briggs 
Stadium. The 49ers, despite their su- 
perlative backfield of Hugh McElhen- 
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ny, Joe Perry and John Henry John- 
son, were showing signs of total col- 
lapse, and the home town fans were 
sending the team to the showers with 
more boos than cheers. Detroit, on the 
other hand, was practically the same 
team that had won three straight West- 
ern Division championships. Yet the 
49ers pulled that one out 27-24 with a 
last-minute touchdown, and the Lions 
remained a lonely last in their division. 

Sloshing through lakes and mud at 
the Polo (Grounds, New York finally 
won their first game but hardly looked 
like the team that a certain amount of 
wise money had picked as the 1955 
sleeper. They were up against the Chi- 
cago Cardinals, another of the year’s 
surprise underdogs, but the Cardinals’ 
fast backs, Ollie Matson and Dave 
Mann, need firm footing and they did 
not have it in the stormy Bast. So the 
Giants bumped the Cardinals out of 
their first-place tie by a score of 10-0, 
but it was a game that looked more like 
water polo than football. 

Up in Milwaukee, Green Bay had 


the unbeaten Los Angeles Rams as 
guests. This game would surely dem- 
onstrate whether the Packers’ passing, 
which is already breaking records set in 
the palmy days of the fabulous Don 
Hutson, would continue to stand up 
against the wise old pros of the league. 
It did, although it took a 26-yard field 
goal in the closing seconds by Fullback 
Fred Cone to supply the two-point 
margin, 30-28, and hoist the Packers 
into a first-place tie with the Rams in 
the Western Division. 

In Washington, D.C. the Cleveland 
Browns provided some comforting con- 
sistency in the midst of this bedlam as 
they ground out another of those ap- 
parently inevital)le victories that leave 
you wondering whether anyone will 
ever relieve them of the Eastern Divi- 
sion title they have had since they fir.st 
joined the league in 1950. The score of 
24-14 was far from humiliating for this 
rejuvenated Washington team, and it 
seems fairly certain that the Redskins, 
with a 2-2 record, will continue to keep 
continued on next page 
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the league in the kind of turmoil it has 
enjoyed for the last month. 

But of all these teams, the Baltimore 
Colts were providing the largest supply 
of amazement. Here were the undis- 
puted orphans of pro football’s stormy 
days, a team that had drifted vaguely 
from city to city looking for a home 
and finally found it in Baltimore in 
1953 when thecitizens promised tosub- 
scribe to 15,000 season tickets. U’ith 
them came a kind of rag, tag and bob- 
tail of aging athletes frequently won- 
dering whether payday was just a mi- 
rage. By all the laws of football genet- 
ics it was bound to take the Colts’ gen- 
erous new owners a half dozen years to 
breed and raise a winner in the violent 
competition of the National Football 
League. Even the most promising col- 
lege AIl-.\merica requires a year or two 
of proper seasoning among wise vet- 
erans .before he captures the ways of a 
pro, and there are only a couple of 
dozen of those to be shared by the 
league’s 12 teams each year. 

Starting the 1955 sea.son the Colts 
had a thin front line of rookies who had 
been among the choicest prizes of the 
w'inter draft. There was Alan (The 


Horse) Ameche, a compact, 217-pound 
fullback who had been largely responsi- 
ble for taking Wisconsin to the 1953 
Rose Bowl. There was George Shaw, 
whose extraordinary passing had made 
an otherwise ordinary Oregon team 
into a national celebrity of sorts. There 
was Dick Szymanski, 230 pounds of 
Notre Dame beef and brawn who could 
take care of the inconspicuous but tre- 
mendously important job of offensive 
center. 

PENNANT SCENT 

These and nine other rookies, a dis- 
proportionately high number for any 
pro team, were the major assets with 
which the Colts hoped — but not too 
strongly — to climb a rung or two out 
of the Western Division cellar this 
year. With only four of the old orphan 
Colts still on the j)ayroll, the team had 
youth and the ambition that goes with 
it, but only the fuzziest optimists ex- 
pected any miracles. The championship 
was still several years away. 

But was it? On the first Sunday of 
the season George Halas’ huge and rug- 
ged Bears from Chicago appeared at 
Memorial Stadium, and while 3(>,()('0 


patient Baltimoreans sat in the stands 
waiting for the inevitable, the frisky 
young Colts ran up a lead of 17 points 
and held on to most of it throughout 
the game.The next Saturday they were 
visited by Detroit, and the Lions were 
sent tumbling 28-13. The third week 
they were off to Milwaukee, where they 
provided the same medicine for unbeat- 
en Green Bay. Now it was 3 up and 3 
down, and the scent of a league pennant 
began to drift through Baltimore. 

Last weekend it was the Bears again 
but this time on their own home 
grounds at Wrigley Field. The 34 ath- 
letes who set off for Chicago in a char- 
tered plane on Saturday morning were 
almost sure they had something of a 
miracle in the making. Almost. Weeb 
Ewbank, a short and jolly fellow off 
the football field who seems to grow 
big and angry when a game begins, had 
coached his boys — among other things 
— never to underestimate the power of 
the Bears. Besides, the players had only 
to look around the plane to see two 
sobering reminders. Gino Marchetti, 
the 245-pound defensive end, had his 
left arm in a sling, the result of a shoul- 
der dislocation, and Middle Guard Joe 
Campanella was nursing a painfully 
bruised knee. Neither would play, thus 
depriving the Colts of 40* J of what is 


AROUND THE LEAGUE IT WAS ROUGH AND WET. 



AT DETROIT, Lion Entl Dome Dibble is upended a.< he grab-^ for incomplete second-period 
pa-ss from Harry Gilmer. Standing by to pounce on Dibble is 49er Linebacker Hardy Brown. 
Last-minute San Francisco touchdown brought champion Lions their fourth straight lo.ss. 



AT NEW YORK. Giant Fullback Bob- 
by Epps navigates five-yard gain against 
the Chicago Card.s, helping to bring his 
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probably the strongest defensive line 
in football today. 

3y Sunday morning the heady vi- 
sions of league pennants had given way 
to the quieting prospects of the violent 
afiernoon ahead. The gags and even 
the conversation were now scarce as 
the men stared thoughtfully out the 
bus windows at Lake Michigan on their 
way to Wrigley P'ield. In the dressing 
room it was quiet as these huge men 
sat on folding chairs in front of their 
lockers and slowly, almost reluctantly 
it seemed, took off one piece of clothing 
after another and painstakingly worked 
their way into the intricate armor 
demanded by modern football. Dick 
Chorovich, the 260-pound tackle, told 
the man at the next locker what the 
tension was doing to him. “As soon as 
I finished that steak thLs morning,” 
he said, “I went right upstairs to my 
room and lost it all.” 

SOME EARLY DOUBTS 

There was no pep talk by Coach 
Ewbank, no histrionics. Just a last- 
minute summary on the blackboard to 
refresh all minds on the afternoon’s 
strategy. The first three plays to be 
used on offense were a-ssigned, and then 
players and coaches knelt in a brief, 
silent prayer. 


On his way to the field Weeb Ew- 
bank wondered aloud. “The boys have 
been high for three weeks,” he said to 
no one in particular. “I don’t know how 
long it can last. Those Bears are always 
tough, but here in Chicago they’re 
toughest.” 

Ewbank’s early doubts were soon 
justified. By the end of the first quarter 
after an exchange of field goals had tied 
the score at 3-3, it was apparent that 
the Colts were not the team that had 
been pushing their elders around the 
field for three weeks. The supercharged 
Bear line, hungry for its first league 
victory, was giving George Shaw very 
little time for his passes, and only his 
feline speed and agility was saving him 
from serious trouble. The blocking for 
Ameche was seldom crisp, but his im- 
mense running power was able to hold 
up hi.s average of nearly five yards a try 
against the swarming Bears. 

On the other hand, the Bears, larger 
and far more poised than the men from 
Baltimore, were as uncompromising as 
the Colts were ragged. In the second 
quarter they opened a hole in the Colt 
line for Rookie Rick Casares, who 
squirted into the open and went 81 
yards for a touchdown. A few minutes 
later, when a Colt defender slipped and 
fell, George Blanda’s pass sailed easily 


into the arms of Gene Schroeder, who 
trotted a few unmolested yards to a 
second touchdown. From then on it 
seemed that nothing worked for the 
Colts, everything for the Bears. In one 
egregious mental lapse Colt safety man 
Bert Rechichar made a fair catch of 
a Bear punt on his own two-yard line 
instead of letting it go for a touchback 
— the kind of thing a high school boy 
would he ashamed of. It was that way 
for the rest of the afternoon, and the 
score was 31-3 before Baltimore crossed 
the Bear goal tine for its only touch- 
down of the day. As the thoroughly 
beaten and depressed Colts dragged 
themselves into their dressing room, a 
Bear rooter taunted Tackle Chorovich. 
Big Dick said all there was to say: 
“That’s the way it goes. Some days 
you can’t make a nickel.” 

But the Colts are a young team, and 
they believe in themselves; and their 
new and enthusiastic friends in Balti- 
more believe in them. The gloom of 
their long three-hour plane ride home 
on Sunday night was suddenly broken 
at the Baltimore airport. There to wel- 
come them home were 6,000 fans who 
didn’t seem to care what had happened 
in Chicago. Their Colts were still tied 
for first in this most unpredictable sea- 
son in NFL history. Ce n d) 



team its first league victory. The year’s worst rain- 
storm filled the Polo Grounds with puddles a foot 
deep, bogging down the speedy Chicago backfield. 



AT WASHINGTON. Halfback Bert Zagers of the Redskins fumbles when he is 
hit by Cleveland Brown tackier as Brown victory held team in first-place tie with 
Pittsburgh. Redskin Walt Houston (6-5) and Browns’ Bob Gain (79) clo.se in. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 

BASKETBALL 

AT 

ST. PETER'S 

Pope Pius XII watches a demonstration of 
the game in the Vatican's famous square 
after addressing the crowd on the spirit 
of proper sportsmanship. ‘To win,’ the 
Pope said, ‘is not so important as to prove 
one’s skill and fortitude* (see also page 11). 




THRONGOFeo,oooalso heard thePopeexpresshissatisfaction ITALIAN sports center player tries a push shot as the 
that the 1960 summer Olympics will be held in "Christian Rome.” Pope watches from elevated throne at main entrance to St. Peter’s. 
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l-HdToCKArHS Al. TAAU>P 


RED VERSION 
OF 

^DAMN YANKEES’ 


Not to be outdone by I’.P. showmen who turned their 
national pame into a smash hit on IJroadway. Soviet 
folk dancers, like the three buttinji an imaginary ball 
above, are wowinjj sophisticated Parisian audiences with 
a caricature of the I’.S.S.R.’s favorite sport of soccer 
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Chasine ball, opposing players leap down the field 


iciously kicks the ball toward goal 





WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



ABDOMINAL MUSCLES of Wiilior Li-nhiiTcl, 41, vice president of Quaker 
City Life Insurance Co., are tested by havinK Him blow into a tube hooked up to 
a column of mercury. Lenhard pushed mercury up to a fair 105 millimeters, 
but Cureton t/r/f) told him to “do .somelhinK more strenuous than volleyball.” 


KEEPING 
FIT IN 
PHILLY 

Professor Thomas Curelon, the I'niverslty 
of Illinois physical-fitness expert who has 
helped several of the world's outstanding 
athletes, tests a number of Philadelphia 
businessmen softened by office-chair squat 

PHOTOGRAFH.S BY HKRNIE CI.RFI'' 



BALANCE TEST find.s Ralph Eaton poised on board running flexibility test shows Frank Feberdy, a purchasinjj agent 

along floor of Central Branch YMCA. After tests were finished, for an enginecTing firm, to be above average. A diabetic, the 

Eaton groaned, “I play golf regularly and bowl once a week, but 49-year-old Peberdy has reduced from SOS pounds to 278 by reg- 

I didn't realize how litrle .some of my muscle-s have been u.sed.” ular workouts at the Y on the recommendation of his doctor. 
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FORMER ATHLETE George H. Braceland, 4J. vice president 
of printing firm, expected to do better than the slightly above 
average ho made in tests. Once a semipro baseball and football 
player, Braceland now finds swimming to be his major exercise. 


TENNIS PLAYER William J. Clothier II, .39-year-old coal com- 
pany e.xecutive, encountered little difficulty passing mo.st of the 
tests. Despite Clothier’s above-average performance Cureton still 
highly recommended an individual long-term calisthenic program. 
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WORRIED COACH is a familiar figure 
at Ohio State. Here Woody Hayes broods 
on sidelines during game OSU finally won. 


THE OHIO STATE STORY; 

WIN 


I nlike the Ivy sthooLs (Si, Oct. 17), the Buckeyes function 
as a public utility for the entertainment of 8 million fans. 
All they ask of coach and players is a victory every Saturday 

by ROBERT SHAPLEN 


E vriiy Saturday afternoon’ dur- 
ing the football .season, while a 
soarlet-jerseyed quarterback of Ohio 
State University barks signals on the 
field, 4*2.0,000 additional quarterbacks 
in Columbus and another 8 million 
t hroughout the state are sure to think, 
at some point during the game, that 
each of them could do a better job. 
By Monday morning, the traditional 
time for quarterback .sniping, these 
millions of signal callers will have re- 
played the game .several times over in 
their own minds, and will then start 
replaying it in groups. Along about 
Wednesday or Thursday the coming 
Saturday’s game will come up for dis- 
cussion, and all of Ohio will decide in 
advance just how ihai one ought to 
be played. 

To a certain degree this sort of thing 
goe.s on all over the country, but in 
Ohio football is super-serious business. 
Few are the games at Ohio Stadium, 
rain or shine, that are not attended 
by capacity crowds of 82,000 scream- 
ing, back-pounding, bottle-sipping, 
pigskin-pi.xilated customers. The rest 
of thetjuarterhacks in the state— those 
who couldn’t get tickets— do their sec- 
ond guessing on radio or TV (a half 
dozen radio .stations make sure the 
game is brought into every home i. And 
if OSU loses, the separate and collec- 
tive wrath of the.se millions of propri- 
etary partisans will be leveled against 
the man behind the quarterback — The 
Coach. 

Big Brother to everybody when he’s 
on top, but candidate of candidates for 
the salt mines when he's not, a head 
football coach at OSU has been de- 
scribed as having, next to the I’resi- 
dency, the toughest job in the United 
Slates. Not only does he have to direct 
the fortunes of his squad, but he is at 
the constant beck and call of all the 
quarterback organizations in Ohio, to 


whom he must make full accountings. 
The coach’s po.stgame confes.sions of 
sins are regularly delivered in a man- 
ner reminiscent of a defendant at a 
Soviet trial. "I was wrong there.” he 
will say, hanging his head abjectly. ‘‘I 
shouldn’ta done that.” The fact that 
he may have been right, or that the 
point in question is at least debatable, 
makes no difference. The boys in the 
back room want blood. 

The man on trial this week (for los- 
ing *20-14 to Dukei is an oddly wound- 
up individual named Wayne Woodrow 
(Woody I Hayes, who is both a charm- 
ing and frightening product of what, 
in these years of postwar prosperity, is 
more of a bountiful big business and a 
mass hysteria than it ever was before. 
In many respects Hayes is the perfect 
man for the job. Beyond replaying the 
game cozily with the manifold (juar- 
terbacks in mufti, he is bumptiously 
tough and is far from a hypocrite. 
Hayes is completely, in fact devastat- 
ingly, aware that in the struggle for 
survival he must produce a winning 
team or lose his .?! .5,000-a-year position 
and, even more important, his prestige 
as a big-time coach, which happens to 
be Woody’s total rufsoH d'etre. 

‘T love lootball,” Hayes says, with 
his slight lisp and almost with tears in 
his eyes. ‘‘I think it’s the most wonder- 
ful game in the world, and I despise to 
lo.se. I’ve hated to lose ever since I was 
a kid and threw away the mallets when 
I lost at croquet.” 

This perhaps unadmirable trait has 
the unalterable approval of every man 
Buckeye, but Hayes gets no points for 
mere enthusiasm. Each week of the 
season brings on a public reincarnation 
of himself, in the image of hero or vil- 
lain. If, as usual, there are nine games 
to the schedule, he lives nine unpre- 
dictable, breath-taking, spine-tingling 
lives. Depending on how much of a 
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winning edge he has at the end of No- 
vember, the reincarnations can be ter- 
minated in one tremendous, popularly 
applied, postseason kick-after-lack-of- 
touchdowns— OUT ! 

So far, Hayes has hung on, but it’s 
been close. He is now in his fifth season 
and until last year he was more often a 
bumbling devil incarnate than a grid- 
iron Galahad. But in 1954 he dis- 
mayed his most ardent detractors by 
producing an unbeaten team of na- 
tional champions. For the moment at 
least, all the angry and frustrated 
Walter Mittys in Ohio had to stay on 
the bench. 

By the end of this season, Hayes 
may be in for fresh troulile. But if he 
doesn’t talk too much, a habit he’s had 
considerable difficulty controlling in 
the past (last winter at a Cleveland 
alumni meeting he couldn't resist ask- 
ing, “How many of you were here last 
year?” and demanding a show of 
hands), the consensus is that he earned 
himself enough insurance in ’54 to sur- 
vive a likely so-so ’55 record. 

THE FICKLE FLATLANDS 

In iour and a Viali years at OSU, 
Hayes has won 28, lost 11 and tied 
two. If he should fail two years in a 
row to win more games than he loses, 
he will automatically be a flop as a 
coach and a foolish fellow to boot. 
That’s how it is in these fickle flatlands, 
and that’s how it will be, with Hayes 
simply a Frankenstein of the .system, 
until football ceases to be a vast profit- 
making amusement enterprise with 
amateur dressing. 

There unquestionably is a great de- 
mand for this kind of game. The de- 
mand isn’t hard to diagnose. Ohio is 
a heavily populated state but, unlike 
New York or California, it has com- 
paratively little outlet for the hungry 
and abundant entertainment dollar. 
Since OSU now claims to have the big- 
gest single campus enrollment in the 
country, more than 21,000 students, 
it seems only natural to Ohioans that 
it also ought to have the best football 
team, year in and year out; that, in the 
immortal words of one college presi- 
dent, repeated tongue-in-cheek by 
OSU’s President Howard L. Bevis, 
“We should have a university of which 
the football team can be proud.” Not 
only do the alumni demand perpetual 
gridiron greatness, but so does everyone 
else, which is where things get blurred. 
When the barber, the cab driver and 
the waitress all express themselves 
firmly on the matter, they are doing 
more than getting a vicarious thrill 
out of identifying themselves with the 


university they were never able to at- 
tend. They are helping form what is 
obviously a professional atmosphere — 
and it is the atmosphere and the atti- 
tudes that are important — in which 
Dem Bucks (and dem bucks > play a 
role highly similar in the mass mind to 
Dem Bums in Brooklyn. 

"If football is a plaything for the 
community and nothing more, if we 
can’t prove that the program is three 
fourths education and one fourth cir- 
cus, then we should cut it out,” says 
Dick Larkins, the university’s person- 
able and efficient athletic director. 
“But we think we can steer the ship in 


THEY ALSO SERVED 

Woody Hayes is Ohio State's fifth coach 
.since 1941. His predeces.sors: 

PAUL BROWN 1941-1943) won 18, 
lost eight, lied one. He went to Cleve- 
land Browns in 1946 after Navy service. 
CARROLL WIDDOES i 1944-1945) 
won 16, lost two, tied none. He stepped 
down by own choice to escape the strain- 
PAUL BIXLER >1946) Won four, !o.st 
three, tied two. He resigned alter bad 
season to take coaching job at Colgate. 
WESLEY FESLER 1947-19.50) WOO 
21, lost 13, tied three. He resigned, blam- 
ing "Columbus' stre,ss on winning." 


such a way that we have a fair meas- 
ure of success and still uphold the best 
principles of academic life.” Somewhat 
defensively, Larkins adds: "I don’t 
know of any football player who doesn’t 
go to class.” 

Jack Fullen, the alumni secretary, 
who is an outspoken opponent of big- 
time football, turns the argument 
around. “The football tail is wagging 
the college dog,” he maintains. "Lar- 
kins has to meet an S800,000-a-year 
budget in the athletic department. If 
he doesn’t fill that stadium every Sat- 
urday, he won’t be able to make ends 
meet. Like Woody, Dick is a creature of 
the system. Little by little his ideals 
are disintegrating as he has to use foot- 
ball receipts to pay off the bond issue 
Oil the new field house. We’ll never be 
off the hook until we stop worrying 
about attendance.” 

Since attendance depends on the 
quality of the football, both Larkins 
and Hayes are staunch defenders of 
the recruiting methods that each year 
bring two or three dozen of Ohio’s best 
high school players to the university. 
Says Larkins: "If athletics are forced 
to pay the freight for a program that 
ought to be defrayed by the state, 


then you’ve got to produce a winning 
team for the community as well as 
for the alumni.” To which Hayes 
adds: “The only way we can justify 
college football is to see that the kids 
get their due educationally, that they 
get here and then stay here.” 

If a high school football star does 
meet OSU’s academic requirements, 
he can get himself a slate scholarship 
of a few hundred dollars a year and 
either a part-time state office job, pay- 
ing about S60 a month, or a consid- 
erably better one working for such 
wealthy alumni as John Galhreath, the 
real estate man and sportsman, or Leo 
Yassenoff, a Columbus contractor. 

Galhreath and Yassenoff are proba- 
bly the two best-known members of 
the Frontliners, an organization com- 
prising some hundred alumni in the 
state whose prime function it is to re- 
cruit young high school stars. Ironical- 
ly, the Frontliners were organized eight 
years ago by Fullen, who figured if he 
couldn’t heat the system he’d string 
along with it and at least "try to .sell 
OSU to players instead of trying to 
purchase them.” 

The fact that there Viave Vieen aV>uses 
of the system of encouraging and sup- 
porting players is essentially the pub- 
lic’s fault, Fullen feels. Because foot- 
ball is a state-wide institution, with 
everybody getting in on the act or 
wanting to, the opportunities for 
evil begin back in the lower echelons. 
“What we've got in Ohio is the guaran- 
teed annual B for high school football 
stars,” Fullen says. “Can he run, can 
he pass, can he punt? — that is the 
question. If lie can, the wherewithal 
and the consciences can be easily pro- 
vided and appeased.” 

Fullen may exaggerate, but a couple 
of recent, celebrated cases would seem 
to prove his point, and perliaps an ax- 
iom— that abuses are inevitable once 
the goal (read touchdown) is estab- 
lished in the image of a constantly 
victorious football machine. 

The first concerns a young man with 
the odd name of Hubert Bobo, a hand- 
some, Atlas-type fullback who came 
from the lough little town of Chaun- 
cey, Ohio. There, according to Fullen’s 
research, he seldom went to classes 
more than three days a week and was 
awarded his high school diploma by 
the school hoard over the protests of 
the principal because Bobo promised to 
put Chauncey on the map. At OSU he 
was a terror, both on the field and off. 
A. tremendous blocker and an astonish- 
ingly fast, helter-skelter runner for a 
big lad, he played a big role in OSU’s 
continued on next page 
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great ’54 record. He also openly boast- 
ed of having four tutors {“modern in- 
door record”), and he got involved in 
a paternity suit. Bobo finally flunked 
himself out, and since then he’s turned 
down some good Canadian pro and 
southern college offers. Today he has 
a job and Hayes, sore beset as he is, 
would be delighted to welcome a re- 
formed Bobo back to OSU. 

The other case has to do with Russ 
Bowermaster, a young end from Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Bowermaster played fine 
freshman football at OSU last year but 
then he too flunked out. This past 
summer he failed a make-up course, so 
he wasn’t available this fall. While he 
would hardly seem to be meeting the 
academic standards Dick Larkins and 
Hayes proclaim, patience is called for 
because, as Woody says, “This kid’s 
a helluva football player.” Now, like 
Bobo, Bowermaster is expected back 
when he finally catches that elusive 
academic pass. 

Despite the Bobos and the Bow- 
ermasters, many gridmen do attend 
classes, and some of them, Ilopalong 
Cassady included, get better than a%’- 
erage marks. Hayes particularly seeks 
quarterbacks with straight-A averages 
so he at least won’t have to worry 
about Ihcir flunking out. “Woody is 
refreshing in his frankness,” Fullen 
adds, “but his conscience, like that of 
all the others involved in this mess, is 
caught in the compulsions of survival. 
‘Don’t give me any of that character 
building business,’ he’s told me. T 
could build all the characters in the 
world and lo.se enough games, and I’d 
be out of here, but fast.’ ” 

In recruiting, Hayes gets some help 
from his wife and some from the 
frank expenditure of the approximate- 
ly .$4,000 a year he earns doing a TV 
stint in Columbus. The Hayeses often 
entertain prospects in their home (Big 
Ten rules forbid coaches to recruit out- 
side). Once signed, a recruit can count 
on some financial help from Hayes if 
he is “in need.” Woody insists that he 
never forks up for a luxury — another 
narrow line— but it’s certainly also 
true that he makes sure he won’t lose 
any valuable men bj’ financial default. 

Hayes has all the respect in the 
world for the bona fide bird dogs in 
Ohio. His troubles spring from the fact 
that so many of them turn into wolves. 
Actually, the wolves were prowling at 
his doorstep the moment he talked 
himself into the job his best friends 
warned him not to take. 


He came into a climate that was 
anything but congenial. A powerful 
alumni faction had demanded the re- 
turn of Paul Brown, who had coached 
at OSU before going off to the Navy 
and subsequently becoming a pro coach 
—and if Brown wasn’t available an- 
other big-time name coach was want- 
ed. Hayes, these alumni contended, 
was pretty small potatoes when you 
looked at his record. 



WORRIED BOOSTER .lack Fullcn, the 
alumni secretary, deprecates overemphasi-s. 


Who, indeed, was Hayes? 

At least, he was unadulterated Ohio. 
Born in Clifton in 1!)13, he grew up 
in Newcomerslown, where his self- 
educated father was superintendent of 
schools. Both his parents were ada- 
mant, as far back as Woody can re- 
member, about his getting a college 
education. As a pair of husky country 
hoys, Hayes and brother Ike were nat- 
urally interested in more robust pur- 
suits. Stemming from a line of tough 
mountaineer fighters, they carried on 
the tradition. One evening Superin- 
tendent Hayes went out to deliver a 
speech and found himself in an empty 
meeting hall. He was told about “the 
big fight” going on, and rushed over 
to discover that his competition was 
his two sons, putting on a bout under 
assumed names. 

Woody went to Denison University 
in Granville, where he majored in 
English and history — he was a top- 
grade history student— and played 
varsity football as a tackle and varsity 
baseball as an outfielder. After grad- 
uating from Denison, Hayes spent a 
year as assistant football coach at 


Mingo .lunction High School and then 
took a similar job at New Philadel- 
phia. The head coach there was .John 
Brickels, whom Hayes credits with 
teaching him more than anyone else 
about the game. 

“Woody was always subject to tem- 
peramental outbursts,” Brickels re- 
calls. “Maybe it’s because he was 
smart, quick and a perfectionist. I’d 
let him know what I wanted done and 
he’d do it, pronto. He lacked patience. 
I tried to tell him that when he cor- 
rected a kid he shouldn’t make an en- 
emy of the boy, l)ut Woody had a 
hard time controlling himself and he 
drove the kids too hard. He'd swear a 
lot, and I also told him he was the last 
guy who should, that it didn’t fit bis 
personality, what with that little lisp 
of his. He kept improving, though, and 
when I left I recommended him for 
the top job.” 

Through 1938 and 1939 Hayes won 
18, lost one and tied one at New Phil- 
adelphia. In 1940 he won only once 
though, and got into trouble with the 
superintendent over his harsh meth- 
ods. At the end of the season he went 
into the Navy. 

During the war Hayes commanded 
a patrol chaser and a destroyer escort. 
When he was discharged, as a lieuten- 
ant commander, he got the football 
coaching job at his alma mater, Deni- 
son, and after a poor first season his 
teams won 19 games in a row over two 
years. 

Hayes still had his troubles though. 
His nerves were strung together with 
football laces. On more than one occa- 
sion his assistant coach, Rix Yard, and 
his close friend, Mike Gregory, a local 
hardware man, had to intervene to 
maintain harmony between him and 
his players. 

“Woody drove himself as hard as the 
rest of us,” Yard says. “Thesecretof his 
success has always been that he sticks 
to what he believes is right, even if he’s 
wrong. He never stopped thinking foot- 
ball. One afternoon he caught me read- 
ing. ‘What the hell d’you mean, read- 
ing a book during football season?’ he 
shouted.” 

In 1949 Hayes moved on to Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio, where he 
won five and lost four. “Woody will 
have trouble in his first year wherever 
he goes,” his friends say. “It takes time 
to get to know him and his ways.” The 
next season seemed to prove the point. 
Miami won eight out of nine and cli- 
maxed the season with a Salad Bowl 
victory over Arizona State. 

As far hack as Denison, Hayes had 
his cap set on OSU. “In 1951, when the 
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job was open, I spent an hour and a 
half rryinjj to dissuade him, telling him 
about the wolves,” Mike (Jregory says. 
"But he wouldn’t listen. It was a chal- 
lenge.” 

After 71 days of deliberation, the 
OSU trustees were won over by Hayes’s 
oratory (later Hayes said; "Before I 
went to see them. I didn't think I had 
a chance, but after talking to them for 
three hours I knew T had the job”). 

He started building up public con- 
fidence in himseif at once. "IVe may 
not win ’em all, but we’ll show you the 
fightingesl team you’ve ever .seen,” he 
said in the first of many speeclies. "I 
promise you we’ll never be outcondi- 
tioned.” 

HOW TO BE SURE 

That last was an understatement. 
Hayes’s obsession for condition and dis- 
cipline almost ruined his first year’s 
team. While he continued to treat the 
Frontliners and the others with kid 
gloves (more than one suhduecl wolf 
was heard to murmur, "If he can coach 
like he can talk, maybe he will be our 
man”), he drove his squad mercilessly. 
The players came to hate him. 

"I believe in overlearning,” Hayes 
maintained. "That way you’re sure.” 
One of his favorite gimmicks was 
"gassers,” six or more laps around the 
fiefd at the end of each grueling prac- 
tice -session. "The fellows don’t think 
too much of all this running,” Woody 
joked at one of the downtown alumni 
gatherings, "but they’ll thank me for 
it once the season starts.” During one 
drill one hot afternoon, far from thank- 
ing him, three men collapsed from 
heat exhaustion. 

When he wasn’t running them rag- 
ged, Hayes was talking his players 
deaf. "We set a record for meetings,” j 
Tackle Dick Logan said later. "We had ' 
meetings about meetings, and when we 
weren’t in a meeting we were out run- 
ning some more. When we finished 
running, we had a meeting about that 
too.” ' 

The bitter feeling between Hayes 
and his players reached such an im- 
passe that they locked him out of the 
dressing room before the Illinois game, ■ 
then went out and played the favored 
mini to a 0-0 tie. Another tie, four 
victories and three losses marked that 
first season of dissension. (Juarterback 
Tony Curcillo, a standout single-wing- 
er, having been awkwardly switched to 
Hayes’s T formation, said: "He had 
me so fouled up I didn’t know what he 
wanted. If I passed, he jerked me out 
and said run. If I ran. out I came and 
contvunii on page 57 
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GAMES OF THE WEEK 


SPARTANS 21, IRISH 7 



DUFFY DAUGHERTY YELLS TO HtS SPARTANS 


A MILLIONS of TV watchers learned 
at half time last Saturday, Michi- 
gan State University sets great store 
by the precision of its marching band. 
As the hitherto unbeaten and unscored- 
on Irish of Xotre Dame learned the 
same afternoon, Michigan State pro- 
duces precision football too. 

Notre Dame entered the game as 
the fourth-ranking team in the U.S., 
Michigan State as the 13th. After a 
two-hour display of Spartan finesse, the 
new rankings read: Michigan State, 
No. 6: Notre Dame, No. 11. 

It is no disgrace to be beaten by the 
1955 Spartan.s. In retrospect, indeed, 
the No. 1 team in the country, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, more than ever 
deserved that ranking for the simple 
fact that it has been the only team in 
the U.S. this season able to beat Michi- 
gan State (SI, Oct. 10). 

Much of the credit for the Michigan 
State victory last Saturday belongs to 
a sturdy, rocklike man of whom the 
U.S. is bound to hear more— Coach 


Hugh Duffy Daugherty who is serv- 
ing his second term as Spartan head 
coach after seven years as line coach for 
Biggie Munn. Daugherty is an old line- 
man himself (Syracuse, ’40) and his 
Michigan State line last week, led by 
Guard Embry Robinson, outcharged 
Notre Dame’s fonvards all day and 
turned in a devastating demonstration 
of downfield blocking. Behind them, 
with blazing precision, came the backs. 

Gerry Planutis, an ex-G.I. who was 
discovered by far-flung Spartan re- 
cruiters while starring for a U.S. Army 
team in Trieste, was the big rocket in 
State’s backfield but he had a lot of 
help. While Planutis ripped the Irish 
middle, Clarence Peaks sliced through 
the tackles, fleet Sophomore Walt Ko- 
walczyk raced around end and Quar- 
terback Earl Morrall kept the whole 
thing moving with his deft ball-han- 
dling, play selection and passing. 

The final score was 21-7, and it just 
about represented the difference be- 
tween the two teams. 






AGGIES 19, FROGS 16 


C oach hkar hryant of Texas A&M 
is a man who likes to win. When 
the Aggie-s hired him away from Ken- 
tucky two years ago with a six-year con- 
tract, it was a storm signal of sorts to 
tile rest of the Southwest Conference. 

Xo one expected miracles from Bry- 
ant in his first year and none were 
forthcoming — AiSirM lost nine of its 10 
games in 10.54. But old Aggies didn’t 
mind— they just pointed to Bear’s 
freshman team, composed of the cream 
of the Texas schoolboy football crop, 
which won (he unolheial conference 
freshman championship. ‘‘Wait till 
1956 and 1957,” old Aggies said. 

This is still sound advice — and sound 
warning. In Fort Worth last week, 
however, Bryant’s Aggies gave a brief 
glimpse of the shape of things to come 
by knocking over undefeated Texas 
Christian 19-16. 

On defense the A&M youngsters 
used their speed to smother TCU’s 
great breakaway back, Jim Spink, be- 
fore he could get started; on offense 


they sucked TCV’.s Horned Frogs with 
trap pla\'s, pulled them in, then ran 
around them. With five .sophomores 
and five junior.s in the starting lineup 
(there were only four seniors on the 
squad), Bryant’s "pore little boys” 
played TCII off its feet. 

Sophomore Quarterbacks Jimmy 
Wright and Donnie Grant faked beau- 
tifully and ran the attack with preci- 
sion. Junior Halfback Don Watson 
caught one 20-yard touchdown pass, 
blaxed 51 yards for another. Sophomore 
Halfback Bill Dendy went 21 for the 
third. And Jim Stanley, a tremendous 
sophomore guard who followed Bryant 
all the way to College Station, Texas 
from Lynch, Ky., led an Aggie line 
which Saturday caused the Bear to 
say after the game: “Our line won it 
for us.” Kven the unhappy oj)ponents 
were full of praise. “They were awfully 
quick,” said Hugh Pitts, TCU's great 
center and linebacker. ‘‘They came out 
of those positions like they were fired 
out of cannons.” 
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Many well-dressed men are 
discovering that a Dobbs Tyrolean, 
always perfect for sportswear, 
is equally correct with 
rown clothes of eweJs 
or flannels. The new 
Thunderbird, shown herej 
is already a favorite with 
the most discriminating. 
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with exclusive two-tone 
rolled band, $20. Ornament 
extra. Other Dobbs Sport Hats 
from $10./!/ tie better shops. 
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Never in uU years... 

“In my 30 years in the mar- 
ket, I have never seen a 
magazine attract the inter- 
est and enthusiastic follow- 
ing of men, women, and par- 
ticularly young people, the 
way your fine publication 
has . . . 

“With such a following, 
your book should provide a 
continuing audience of 
sports-conscious, up-and- 
coming, alert clientele— the 
best possible reservoir of 
purchasing i-esponse for the 
top-flight merchandise pre- 
sented in your colorful and 
brilliant setting.” 

F. J. Bradley, President 

Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc. 
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• Oklahoma vs. Colorado: Not since 
1952 have the Sooners even suffered a 
tie in the Big Seven and Colorado did 
it. OKLAHOMA. 

• Syracuse vs. Maryland: The boys 
from Syracuse stunned and shellacked 
a supposedly superior cadet team Sat- 
urday at West Point. But Tatum’s 
Terpsare trampUngall opposition, big 
and small. MARYLAND. 

• Duke vs. Pittsburgh: Undefeated 
Blue Devils beat Buckeyes Saturday 
with second-half surge. Pitt’s Panther 
is still dangerous. However— DUKE. 

• Wisconsin vs. Ohio State: Both still 
have clean conference records. Here I 
go again . . . WISCONSIN. 

• Yale vs. Colgate: The Red Raiders 
from the Chenango Valley meet supe- 
rior enemy force in unbeaten Elis . . . 
YALE. 

• Purdue vs. Notre Dame: Itcould have 
been the week of the upset for the Boil- 
ermakers, had not Notre Dame proven 
its mortality in loss to Michigan State. 
Believing the Irish will come back 
fighting . . . NOTRE DAME. 

• UCLA vs. Iowa (Friday night): San- 
ders’ balanced single-wing attack has 
swept all opposition since Maryland 
loss. Evashevski’s multiple offense has 
latent strength. None the less— UCI.A. 

• Michigan State vs. Illinois: Surpris- 
ing Spartans have come all the way 
back. Illinois is coming— but not far 
enough . . . MICHIGAN STATE. 

• Texas A&M vs. Baylor: Both these 
teams bumped unbeaten foes Satur- 
day. Aggies’ soph-laden squad has been 
sensational since opening loss to UCLA, 
while Bears have been beaten only by 
Maryland. A problem but, BAYLOR. 

• Washington vs. Stanford: Unpredict- 
able Indians’ second half surge fell 
short against UCLA last Saturday. 
The Huskies must have this one . . . 

• WASHINGTON. 

ALSO: 

Miami over TCU (Friday night) 

Army over Columbia 

Holy Cross over Boston University 

Georgia Tech over Florida State 

Harvard over Dartmouth 

Southern Methodist over Kansas 

Princeton over Cornell 

Michigan over Minnesota 

Oregon State over Washington State 

Southern Cal over California 

Navy over Pennsylvania 

Rice over Texas 

Utah over Wyoming 

West Virginia over Penn State 

Miss. State over Alabama 

Last week's record: 

12 right, 12 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 92-29-4 




HORSES 

NASHUA CLOSES A LONG SEASON 
WITH A VICTORY. A RECORD AND 
TRIBUTES FROM A SOGGY CROWD 
AT THE JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


rj^HE Jockey Club Gold Cup, two miles 
J, over the main course at Belmont 
Park, is as true a test of Thoroughbred 
stamina as we have in this country. In 
the years since its inauguration in 1920 
the Cup has been won by such cham- 
pions as Man o’ War, Gallant Fox, 
War Admiral, Whirlaway, Citation and 
High Gun. I doubt if any of them had 
as much of a battle with the elements 
as Nashua did last Saturday when he 
won the 36th Gold Cup. 

The day was perfectly frightful. 
High winds and a driving rain, which 
never let up for more than a few min- 
utes at a time, turned Belmont into a 
bleak meeting ground for horseplayers, 
and. needless to say, the running sur- 
face was a sea of slop. It can only be 
interpreted as a tremendous tribute to 
Nashua that some 26,565 people ven- 
tured out in such weather to watch the 
Belair Stud’s champion 3-year-old run 
his last race of 1955. Many of the peo- 
ple, I suppose, were those who like to 
be on hand when history is made, and 
for them the day was no disappoint- 
ment. For Nashua, in winning $52,850, 
finished the campaign started at Hia- 
leah last February 21 as the horse who 
has earned more money— $752, 550— 
in one season of racing than any other 
horse in the world. Incidentally, his 
two-year total is now $945,415, sec- 
ond only to Citation’s all-time record 
of $1,085,760— a mark well within 
Nashua’s reach during the approaching 
Florida winter season. 

There was, as a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable amount of speculation last 
Saturday on whether or not Nashua 
would be sent out at all. For one thing, 
he lost the Sysonby to High Gun and 
Jet Action in the same sort of going, 
and then, just two weeks ago he was 
scratched from the Lawrence Realiza- 
tion because it too was to be run in the 
goo. Well, before the Gold Cup, Trainer 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons set the record 
straight. "It’s not true.” he explained, 
"to say the colt can’t run over an off 
track. It’s just that he prefers good 
going. We scratched him from the Law- 
rence Realization just to save him for 
this race. It was intended to be his last 
conlinued on ncjri page 
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Ranch Bools from sun-up to 
sun-down, conscious of scooping 
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Crepe Soles. $12.95. Slightly 
higher Denver, West. 
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race of the year, lie’s trained for it and 
he’ll run — rain or shine.” 

\o one, least of all hi.s jockey, Eddie 
Arcaro, doubted that two miles would 
suit Nashua just fine. ''Hell, he’ll run 
all day if you ask him to,” said Eddie 
as he wailed through the paddock mud. 
Nashua didn’t have to run all day, liut 
he did have to give one good bunst of 
spwd coming out of the backstretch to 
dispo.sp of Thinking Tap, and then he 
won easily by five lengths. As he went 
by the stands the first time, laying 
snugly back in second place, a ripple 
' ofapplauserolledout intothedampair. 
When they came around again, the 
ripple ro.se to a steady roar in salute. 
‘‘Anyone should be able to see,” said 
I Owner William Woodward, ‘‘why he 
prefers a dry strip. A big horse like 
Nashua wants to reach nut and take 
advantage of a long, easy stride. He 
just can’t do it in slop. But that 
doesn't mean he can’t win in it just 
the same.” 

I.ater, when the colt had gone back 
to his Itarn, Woodward lei out a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘I’m awfully relieved that the 
.season is over and that we’ve been as 
fortunate as we have. Still, it’s dilHculL 
to know whether you’re making the 
right decision or not. Nashua is wonder- 
fully fit right nowand could race sever- 
al more times. I just think, though. I’m 
doing the right thing.” Nashua’.s im- 
mediate plans are to remain at Aque- 
duct for a few weeks and then go to 
Wooilward’s Marylanfi farm. Towards 
the end of December Fitzsimmons will 
take him to b'lorida, where the big ob- 
jective will be the .‘$11)0,000 Widener — 
a mile and a (juart er for O-year-olds and 
up— at Hialeah on February 18. 

‘‘Do you really think,” Woodward 
was asked by a friend, ‘‘it is so terribly 
important to own the richest horse in 
the worhr.'” 

A slow grin came over the face of 
Nashua’s owner. “No,” he replied with 
careful deliberation. ‘‘But you must 
admit it’s a sort of useful title for a 
horse to have.” 

• 

New York racing patrons are not 
usually solicited for opinions as to how 
the .sport should be conducted. But 
now that the new nonprofit Greater 
New York .Association has taken over 
' ownership of all four tracks, programs 
will include suggestion blanks from 
which the new management hopes to 
pull in new ideas for far-reaching im- 
provements. This is a long overdue step 
in the right direction. end: 
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^1 BARING A YOUTHFUL ABERRATION, OUR 

AUTHOR RECALLS HIS EARLY COURTSHIP 
OF THE GRAND OLD GAME OF GOLF AND 
by JEROME WEI OMAN how he reached the end of the affair 


O NE OF the odd things about the lit- 
erature of love, as I have observed 
it, at any rate, is that more of its pages 
are devoted to chronicling the incep- 
tion of affairs of the heart than to 
their endings. 

Plutarch, for example, describes in 
exhaustive detail the moment when 
Antony began to have That Certain 
Feeling for the minx of the Nile. He is 
not nearly so verbose about their tragic 
finale. Throw a stone at any news- 
stand and you will hit at least two fan 
magazine accounts of the early stirrings 
of the Big Romance between Clark 
Gable and his fishing rod. But I have 
yet to encounter a report on the mo- 
ment when the great lover switched to 
grouse shooting. 

This may be due in part to the fact 
that certain passions are widely be- 
lieved to have no terminal points. Aft- 
er all, love, according to the inscrip- 
tion Abraham Lincoln placed inside 
the wedding ring he gave to Mary 
Todd, is eternal. Another explanation 
may be that writers find it easier to 
describe the ascent of a rocket than 
the descent of a spent cartridge. What- 
ever the explanation, there would seem 
to be in the literature of love, if not 
precisely a gap, then at least a small 
hollow. 

I am in a position to fill it. 

Even though I can recall absolutely 
nothing about the moment when I fell 
in love with golf, I remember every 
astonishing detail of the moment when 
the great game and I reached that 
parting of the ways which Mr. Win- 
chell has marked on the map of our 
language with the word “phfft!” 

I was at the time, like the celebrated 
lad from Shropshire, one-and-twenty. 
That’s where the resemblance between 
us ended. While he was knocking out 
bucolic verse for Mr. Alfred Edward 
Housman on the banks of the Severn, 
I was hunting a job in downtown Man- 
hattan. I found one in the office of a 
public accountant named James Carl 
Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson, who was my senior by 
a mere five years, was a pleasant and 
attractive young squirt who, a year 
after squeaking through Harvard at 
the bottom of his class, reached his 
position of eminence on the ladder of 


success in an eminently traditional 
way: he married the boss’s daughter. 
I never did meet the daughter, and if 
it had not been for my extraordinary 
love affair with golf, I probably never 
would have met the boss. The real 
boss, that is. 

A POSSESSING PASSION 

His name was Arthur M. Hawley, 
and he had been practicing account- 
ancy and playing golf for almost half 
a century when his daughter fell in 
love with young Peterson. Soon after 
the honeymoon it occurred to Mr. 
Hawley, who had already put quite a 
dent into his eighth decade, that the 
time had come for him to hand on the 
torch. He took his son-in-law into the 
business, changed the firm name to 
Hawley & Peterson and took himself 
off to his favorite golf club. 

Peterson, like his father-in-law, was 
an ardent golfer and 1 found before 
very long that much of my business day 
consisted of listening to my boss’s ac- 
count of difficult holes he had played 
in the past and how he intended to 
play them in the future. Since I have 
always been a good listener and when 
paid for doing so I can rise to surpris- 
ing heights in this difficult art, it was 


almost inevitable, I suppose, that soon- 
er or later young Peterson would be- 
gin to mistake my blank but rapt look 
for an approximation of the passion 
that possessed him. 

■'What are you doing next Sunday?” 
he asked one day. 

“Huh?” I said, since I had not heard 
his question. 

“I’ve been telling my father-in-law 
how interested you’ve become in golf, 
and he suggested that we ask you to 
walk around with us some Sunday so 
you can get an idea of what the game 
is like,” said Peterson. “I’ll pick you 
up in my car, and we’ll drive out to 
Mr. Hawley’s club. Think you can be 
ready by 9 o’clock?” 

When I was one-and-twenty jobs 
were not plentiful; and jobs like this 
one would, at any age, make hens’ 
teeth look as commonplace as a head 
cold. Sunday morning, at 9 o’clock, I 
was ready. 

"Mr. Hawley used to shoot in the 
low 80s, but he’s slowed up a lot,” 
young Peterson said to me on the drive 
out to the club. “He’s very proud, 
though, of the fact that at 76 he still 
breaks 100 without too much trouble, 
as you’ll see.” 

What 1 also saw, after we reached 
the club and I was introduced to Mr. 
Hawley and we walked out to the 
first tee, was that the old man didn’t 
really care very much about < whom 
he was playing. I could see, the mo- 
ment the tall, spare, white-haired fig- 
ure addressed his ball, that golf was 
not a game to him. This was passion. 

continued on next page 
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WEIDMAN’S BURDEN 

conliiiiipd from jHiyc 39 

And like so much passion, I saw a 
couple of moments later, Mr. Hawley’s 
could not .stand very close examina- 
tion; his beautifully timed and sur- 
prisingly vigorous swing hooked the 
ball off to the left in a slow bouncing 
roll that went not much more than 
100 yards. 

I looked quickly at the old man. I 
thought he would utter some sound or 
speak some word indicating his irrita- 
tion. Not at all. Mr. Hawley did not 
even look annoyed. He was too busy 
doing something that struck me as 
odd: he dipped into the right-hand 
pocket of his knickers, pulled out some- 
thing I could not see and transferred 
it to his left-hand pocket. Then he 
strode off down the fairway. 

Another surprise was waiting for me 
when both players sank their putts at 
the end of the first hole. 

A STATISTICAL SURPRISE 

I have a neat mind. Unconsciously, 
without any effort on my part, it per- 
forms small statistical tricks. I had not 
been keeping score. I had merely been 
walking along with the players, watch- 
ing them and waiting for the spark to 
be ignited in my bosom which would 
indicate that I, too, had fallen in love 
with golf. As a matter of fact, I had 
forgotten all about my mind. N'ever- 
theless, it had recorded unconsciously 
the fact that young Peterson had shot 
the hole in par. which was five, and his 
father-in-law had done it in seven. I 
was astonished, therefore, to hear the 
old man’s announcement as he made 
the entry on the score card. 

“Six,” said Mr. Hawley in a loud, 
clear voice. 

I looked ([uickly at young Peterson. 
His face reflected nothing unusual. It 
occurred to me that perhap.s I had been 
mistaken. Surely a fine-looking old 
gentleman like Mr. Hawley, no matter 
how much he loved the game, was 
above cheating about his golf score! 
Maybe my mind, which was constant- 
ly playing tricks on me anyway, had 
merely played another one. Maj be the 
old man had actuallj^ shot not a seven 
but a six. 

I decided to send my unconscious 
mind to the showers and turn over the 
task of more vigilant observation to 
its conscious counterpart. The result 
was rewarding but baffling. At the end 
of each hole, three things happened. 

First, Mr. Hawley, with great delib- 
eration, would go through the motions 
of transferring something I could not 


identify from the left-hand pocket of 
his knickers to the right, pau.sing brief- 
ly to examine the object or ol)ject.s in 
the process. Second, the old man would 
announce his score as one stroke less 
than the number I knew he had taken. 
And third, his son-in-law and my boss, 
young Peterson, would give no sign 
that he was even remotely aware of 
what seemed to me to be embarrass- 
ingly obvious: old Mr. Hawley was 
knocking off one stroke from his count 
on every .single hole. 

After he .sank his last putt on the 
18th — and he completed the small rit- 
ual of transferring something from his 
left-hand pocket to his right, as a re- 
sult of which he announced that he 
had shot the hole in five when the evi- 
dence of all my alerted senses indicated 
unmistakably that Mr. Hawley had 
actually done it in six— young Peter- 
son turned to me. 

“All right, now,” he said. “If you 
have any questions about the game, 
we’ll be glad to answer them.” 

“Well,” I said hesitantly, “I’d sort 
of like to know what it is Mr. Hawley 
does at the end of each stroke when 
he takes something out of one pocket 
and puts it into the other.” 

My amiable young bo.ss laughed. 

“That’s just Mr. Hawley’s own pri- 
vate invention for keeping score,” he 
said. “He never comes out to play 
without a handful of pennies in his 


right-hand pocket. As he completes 
each stroke he transfers a penny to his 
left-hand pocket. At the end of each 
hole, all he has to do is count up the 
pennies in his left-hand pocket and he 
knows how many strokes he’s taken 
for that hole. That’s right, sir,” Peter- 
son said, turning to his father-in-law, 
“isn’t it?” 

Mr. Hawley, who was adding up his 
score, beamed. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve been using 
that system for more than -10 years. 
It’s absolutely infallible.” He held up 
the score card. “Broke 100 again,” the 
old man said happily. “Xinety-nine. 
Not bad for an old gafler, eh?” 

He laughed and I laughed with him. 

“No, sir,” I said cheerfully. “Ex- 
cept that your score isn’t really i)9. 
Actually, sir, it’s 117.” 

Mr. Hawley and his son-in-luw 
looked at me as though I had accused 
them of bribing the Pig Woman in the 
Hall-Mills murder case. Young Peter- 
son found his voice first. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

I was so carried away by the excite- 
ment of my discovery that I was 
thoughtless enough to tell him. 

“It’s simple enough,” I said. “I’ve 
been watching Mr. Hawley and I no- 
ticed that he transfers a penny from 
his right-hand pocket to his left after 
every stroke, all right, except that aft- 
er the la.st putt he takes all the pennies 



"Don’t he alarmed, dear. There’s a sports car in the car pool.” 
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out of his left-hand pocket instead of 
taking one more out of the right-hand 
one. As a result, he hasn’t been count- 
ing his last putts, which means on 
every hole he’s been scoring himself 
one stroke short of the actual count, 
which means that on the 18 holes you 
just played, he really has to add 18 
more strokes to his card, and if you 
add 18 to the 99 Mr. Hawley has you 
get-” 

Mj' voice stopped. My’ e.xcited and 
completely innocent explanation— 
which had been intended to convey to 
Mr. Hawley’ no more than the fact 
that, while I didn’t know very much 
about public accountancy, I was not 
so dumb when it came to simple arith- 
metic-had run head on into the look 
on his face. 

‘‘Good I>ord!” that look said as 
clearly as though the horrified words 
were actually being .spelled out in neon 
lights. ‘‘For more than 40 years,” said 
Mr. Hawley, ‘‘I’ve been making the 
same mistake! For almost half a cen- 
tury I’ve been accidentally deducting 
18 strokes from my score card! Even 
in my prime, when I thought I was 
shooting in the low 80s I wasn’t even 
breaking 100! Why' hasn’t somebody 
pointed that out to me before?” 
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AN INNOCENT HOLOCAUST 

I couldn’t imagine. Neither did I 
care to explore the subject further for 
possible answers. All I wanted at that 
shocked moment was to retrieve some- 
thing from the holocaust of my inno- 
cent creation. 

"Look,” I said desperately to the 
stunned old man and his distressed 
young son-in-law. ‘‘I’m sorry. I didn't 
mean — ” 

Of course I didn’t. Neither did all 
those people who announce later, in 
dazed voices, that they didn't know 
the gun was loaded. 

‘‘Not at all.” Mr. Hawley said with 
simple dignity. “You were quite right 
to call the error to my attention. In 
fact — " the ofd man paused, and he 
look a long look at his score card, and 
then he surprised me again. He started 
to laugh. “In fact.” Mr. Hawley said 
to me as he tore the score card in half. 
“I am in your debt, young man.” 

It was my turn now to stare in 
astonishment. 

“I l>eg your pardon?” I said. 

“It is, if I may borrow a phrase, sim- 
ple enough,” the old man said. “For 
almost half a century I have been 
spending a good portion of my waking 
hours trying to accomplish something 
that I have always secretly felt is 
continued on next page 
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A CHAMPIONSHIP RACE FOR 2-YEAR-OLDS 


Saturday, October 29 
^100,000 Added 

One Mile and a Sixteenth 
THE WORLD'S RICHEST RACE 
Grossed ^2G9,965 in 1954- 

Post Time 1:30 P.M. 

General Admission, $1.80 inc. tax * Club House $3.60 inc. tax 
Children Under 16 Not Admitted 

GARDEN STATE PARK 

ROUTE 70 • NEAR CAMDEN, N.J. 

Easy io reach by air, train, bus or automobile 



WEIDMAN’S BURDEN 

coilinued from poffe 

rather pointless, namely, consistently 
breaking 100. P'or the past two years, 
since I retired from the office, all my 
energies have been poured into the 
same pointless ambition.” Mr. Hawley 
paused, looked at the two halves of 
his score card and chuckled. “Since 
it is now perfectly obvious, thanks 
to you, that in actual fact I never 
achieved that ambition, I can now, at 
my advanced age, finally stop trying 
to do so.” 

The old man's chuckle became a rum- 
ble of delight as he tore the two pieces 
of his score card into quarters. 

"Matter of fact,” he said, "I don’t 
think deep down I ever did like this 
game. I feel like a prisoner who has 
been released from jail,” he said as he 
tossed the bits of cardboard to the 
winds. “Now that I’ve got that out of 
my system,” Mr. Hawley said, “I can 
go back to spending my time sensibly 
every day — in the office!” 

He started toward the clubhouse, 
stopped, turned back and nodded to 
his golf bag. 

A TOKEN OF GRATITUDE 

“By the way, young man,” Mr. 
Hawley said to me, “would you care 
to have, as a token of my gratitude, a 
very fine and extremely expensive set 
of matched clubs?” 

“Well—” I said awkwardly. 

Mr. Hawley nodded. 

“I know,” he said. “And I don’t 
blame you one bit. There’s no point in 
being trapped into doing something 
you don’t like just because a great 
many other people seem to — ” The 
old man paused, and he gave me a 
sharp glance. “Do you really like pub- 
lic accountancy?” 

“Well — ” I said again, even more 
awkwardly. After all, my boss was 
standing at my elbow. 

“That’s what I thought,” my boss’s 
father-in-law said briskly. “Tomorrow 
morning when I get to the office. I’ll 
make a couple of phone calls and see 
what I can do. Several of my clients, as 
you know, are in the publishing busi- 
ness,” Mr. Hawley said. “Don’t for- 
get to remind me.” 

I didn’t, and that disposed of my 
career as a public accountant. As to 
my career as a golfer, there has never 
been anything to dispose of. Since that 
day at Mr. Hawley’s club I have never 
set foot on a golt course. So far as the 
great game and I are concerned, we 
reached, before it had a chance to be- 
gin, the end of the affair. 
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UNDERWATER 


RIDERS OF THE DEEP 


In submarines and other strange machines divers are expanding their world below 


The silent world into which thousands of divers have been 
slipping excitedly for the past 10 years is now humming 
with the soft throb of propellers. To travel further and 
more easily than they could ever hope to on flippered feet, 
sportsmen now strap on pedal-driven propellers or, in the 
tow of surface craft, literally soar through the water 
five miles an hour on undersea sleds. In small, two-man 
submarines, evolved from the midget subs which menaced 
shipping in World War II, divers can now cruise more than 
25 miles without refueling. Figuring that the simplest 


way to enjoy the vast world in which he had been prowling 
for 20 years would be to ride on a sting ray, Peter Stack- 
pole, the Life photographer, this month perfected a me- 
chanical sting ray. Using this new propeller-driven under- 
water wing (below), sportsmen will be able to dive and 
glide tirelessly three miles an hour. How do the fish react to 
this new underwater traffic? Diver Staekpole and other 
riders of the deep report that the fish generally yield the 
right of way, but beyond that not even the queerest fish 
pays much attention to these odd new creations in the sea. 






ON UNDERSEA SLED lowc-d by ii Surface boat two divers careen through the Gulf 
Stream. Since sleds are very maneuverable, divers find them ideal for tracking fish. 


TEST DIVING Italian submarine for Heallhways, its U.S. importer, 
a two-man crew slips through a jungle of kelp off Catalina Island, Calif. 


Wo-man gas-powered version of the Italian midget 
diips during war. has cruising range of miles. 


UNDERWATER WING designed by Stackpole uses rechargeable one-hour batti 
and, since riding is effortless, enable-' diver to go up to .'lO' , farther on his air su 






SPORT IN ART 


t.r;s cabin door 

Battered and weathered, the plain board door of Theodore Roosevelt’s cabin in 
the Badlands of Dakota Territory in the ’80s served as background for a painting 


T.R.’S CABIN OF COTTONWOOD LOSS. REFERRED TO IN MIS JOURNAL OF DAKOTA DATS 



F kom the rustic log cabin in the Dakota Badlands pic- 
tured above sallied forth one of America’s greatest 
naturalists and sportsmen of the past century, Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he was bound on a hunt during his ranch- 
ing days. October brings the anniv’ersary of the birth of 
this man who hunted on our western prairies and the tun- 
dra of Alaska, from the African veld to the jungles of South 
America, and whose enthusiasm for forest and wildlife re- 
sulted in protective legislation which preserved much of 
both for the sportsman of today. 

T.R. captured the imagination and admiration of his fel- 
low sportsmen and adventurers during his own lifetime to 
such a degree that one of the cabins he built and lived in 
on the Badlands of Dakota Territory was shown in an 
exhibition in Portland, Oregon in 1905. An admirer, a 
painter named Richard LaBarre Goodwin who was travel- 
ing in the West at the time, was so intrigued by the cab- 
in’s old, weather-beaten door that he persuaded the man- 
agement to let him take it to his nearby hotel to use as a 


background for a sporting still life {righl). Obviously dedi- 
cated to “Teddy” and his legend, it shows an old muzzle- 
loading fowling piece, the Roosevelt soft hat and his dog 
whistle and a brace of freshly shot ducks against the mel- 
low wood. It is painted in the precise and fastidious style 
known as Irompe Voeil, or “fool the eye,” at which Good- 
win excelled. At the time of the completion of the picture 
it was proposed that it be given to T.R. by the citizens 
of Oregon, but somehow the project petered out and the 
painting disappeared from public sight and interest. Only 
recently has it reappeared. 

In the accumulation of snap.shots of the Roosevelt saga 
taken during his years of travel and ad%’enture, there are 
several of cabins he occupied while in the Dakotas. Because 
T.R. owned two ranches in that frontier land and was a 
restless and vigorous man who spent much of his time in 
the saddle, it is difficult to ascertain on which of the cabins 
the famous door hung. It is probably the one from the Elk- 
horn Ranch, built of cottonwood logs, which is shown here. 


••THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S CABIN DOOR” {right) by Richard LaBarre Goodwin is 
a splendid example of the popular 19th century trompe Voeil technique of painting. 
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STRUGGLE FOR STRIPERS 


I’sually content to live on faith alone, (he striped bass surfcasler who hasn’t 
had a strike in years finds Montauk, 1,.I. a place where the miracle can happen 


by EMMETT GOWEN 



DUSK.TO-DAWN FISHERMAN Rny Prohiiskii of AmuKansctt, L.I.. Wfarini; rough- 
wcuih»-r outfit and night light, couxvs an olusivo lo-pounder close in and ready to galT. 


F or 10 years, since moving away from Manhattan. I 
had nursed a nostalgia for hut one tiling about it — and 
that was somewhat removed. I had yearned to fish again 
at Long Island’s Montauk Point, Hid miles from Times 
Square. t)n a crisp October afternoon my wife and I pulled 
into the parking lot there, switched of! the engine and sat 
quietly in the delight of an old and beloved .scene revis- 
ited. We marveled that nothing seemed to have changed. 


Up over the dunes, like an angler's mystic vision, came a 
man in surf costume, carrying an e.xaggerated reality of a 
fish. He came down the slope from the lighthouse, which 
sits on the highest eminence. He carried the fish over his 
shoulder by a sash coni; it.s tail dapped on the concrete 
steps of the descent into the parking lot. A beggar gull stood 
with the people who watched with e-xcitement. The fish 
would undoubtedly be the great one of the season for him. 



FAMILIAR LANDMARK In MonlilUk 
surfincn is liKhihmisf uiuJcr whnsc tiim- 
sparcd ticani th<-.v havt- fnr ycar< fishHl 
itay and niylu for liard-tu-j;el siripiTs. 


NIGHT'S REWARD fur Aulhor Km- 
ini'tl (ftnvcn ajiin-s with I'xcidlcnt catch at 
4 a.m.. makini; the chillcd-bunc(iisc<)mft)rt 
of a clammy surf-suit seem worthwhile. 




STRUGGLE FOR STRIPERS 

coHliiiued from paye i9 


To the north on the horizon lay 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, east- 
ward, Block Island — way stations of 
the “northern fish” which come across 
the sound. Monlauk Point is the axis 
of the migrations. 

At high tide late the next afternoon, 
which had become brilliant with sun, 
the stripers came in. They came on 
Jones’s Reef. gulLs working over fish 
swirls. The east wind had brought the 
fi.sh, but it was a sunshiny gale which 
piped up such a surf it was impossible 
to wade far enough to reach them. 
The anglers watched the foaming 
crests forlornly, then went off casting 
doggedly at other places known and 
named as spots where fish are caught, 
when they are caught — North Bar, 
Scott’s Hole, Under the Light, Turtle 
Cove, Brown's and the Cocoanuts. 

In all the man-days fished that day, 
say a score of fellow.s fishing all day 
long, one fish wa.s caught, a 25-pounder, 
under the light. The car campers were 
talking about it in the night, across 
which cut the flashes from the light- 
house’s revolving lamp. A woman said ; 

“But how do you know? Some of 
them are so jealou.s they keep it a se- 
cret. They’ll hold the fish down under 
water to string it, or if it’s night they 
won’t turn on their light but guff the 
fish in the dark.” 

There was truth in the woman's 
voice, not just in what she said but in 
what was back of it. For more despair 
of ever being able to catch a single one, 
more hope, more thrill and more envy, 
even jealousy, are experienced in this 
fishing than in any other. A striper surf- 
man persists on faith, and faith does 
move a mountain of effort finally to 
success. Then, after all the strivings, 
when the accomplishment comes, the 
triumph is followed by anticlimax, a 
realization that a glorious game has 
been played, that now it is over and 
you have nothing but a fish. This feel- 
ing, too, is a wild one in a sport of 
great emotional range. However, no 
matter what the outcome, there is con- 
solation. It is something just to be at 
Montauk Point, after the bathing and 
family picnic season, projected out to 
wild sea but still on land. 

Late in the dark gray afternoon of 
the next day two oldtime Montauk 
striper experts deliberately spaced 
themselves to take up the whole fishing 
place of Jones’s Reef. That, too, was 
Just like 10 years ago. To reach the 
fish they had to battle the waves to 
the absolute maximum of possibility. 


the water to the tops of their waders. 
Waves crested to their shoulders and 
were kept out, partially, by the parka 
being belled down tightly and a towel 
around the neck to catch wet dousings. 
One had a fish on his stringer, and, 
while I watched, the other caught one. 
He began backing out, fighting it, his 
rod arching thrillingly. 

THE POWER OF FAITH 

I struggled for footing against the 
blows of the waves and moved out to 
try to reach the school of fish. With 
cold water sipping into my waders, 
and crests slapping my face and going 
down the neck of my parka, I stood in 
line with the oldtimers. In the gloom 
of dusk the big waves were intimidat- 
ing. One of the oldtimers quit and 
backed out. The other griped at me: 

“You got to give me room,” he said. 

“Sure,” I said politely and strug- 
gled a few feet farther away from him. 

“I'm just trying to be friendly,” be 
said. 

“Sure,” I .said, with affable intent, 
“so am I.” 

The hell we were, We were just try- 
ing to beat each other to the fish. I gave 
up when a wave violently lifted me 
10 feet toward shore. The ocean had 
nudged me with warning. 

My big moment came in Turtle 
Cove. Others achieved their win the 
same dawn, at the small beach near 
the Ditch Plains coast guard station. 
At 4 a.m. that night the wind was 
in the south. I lay in the sleeping 
bag, watching the light’s flashes sweep 
around, thinking, “What’s the use? 


They’re too hard to catch, and besides 
the netters have thinned them down 
to a stray school or two.” This feeling 
in .striped bass surf fishing converts 
itself into a hopeful sign. I hav'e never 
caught them until after I have de- 
spaired of ever catching even one. The 
thought moved me. At 4:30, in a clam- 
my surf suit, I slogged in the dark 
toward the light, then climbed down 
an eroded place in the cliff to Turtle 
Cove, a semicircle of beach extending 
at one end to the rocks at the tip of 
Long Island, at the other to rocks un- 
der the antiaircraft guns. 

Did a big fish jump in the surf, 
faintly seen in the flash as the light- 
house lamp turned overhead? But no, 
that was too close to shore. The sight 
and sound must have been caused by 
a wave catching light and slapping. I 
went on past, made a few casts and 
then began working back, casting out 
into the darkness every few steps. 
Where I had disbelieved my eyes, I 
had a strike, a hard one. This, in the 
dark, always has a .shocking effect. 

The fishcould not make a hard run. 
I had it in the wash and could hold it 
there. I meant to have this fish. I let a 
wave wash the while form up on the 
.sand, and then had a free hand to turn 
on my light. It would go 10 pounds. 
Then I got excited, for there was sud- 
denly enough dawn to see the swirls, 
and there they were, the surf full of 
fish, just in the heave of the waves 
hardly more than a rod’s length away. 
I made another short cast and instant- 
ly another fish took the plug. This one 
was bigger. I beached and strung a 
lo-pounder. It looked three feet long. 
Now in the rising light I could see 
conlinued on next page 
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^^EEKLY CIRCULATION 



Advance shoNving of the line that’s ci 
sellout every year at the big national 
boat shows . . . the boats that many 
people couldn’t buy this past year 
because they waited until Spring! See 
them . . . place your order . . . while 
the boat you want is still available. 
Don’t you miss the boat in '56. 

LANCASTER 17, PENNA. 
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STRUGGLE FOR STRIPERS 

coji/ijjued/rom page 51 

them everywhere, right in the heave 
and far out, too, a great school swirl- 
ing, wallowing and slopping. If I should 
work fast now, with no mistakes, I 
could surely strike into a great one. 

I cast into the school and a third one 
hit and missed. I reeled and another 
hit, hard. The line went slack. I had 
made a wretched mistake, rigging my 
plug with wire leader. Now I slowly 
and reluctantly bethought it: the plug 
turns end over in a cast, hits the water 
with a kink in the wire: a fish hits and 
draws the kink up, the leader parts. 
That lost plug was a darter, my only 
one. I stood there casting other lures 
into the school, learning that they 
would take no plug other than that 
darter. 

THE FUTILE HOPE 

A man in silhouette against the 
dawn light was working not 50 feet 
from where the fish were, not noticing 
them in the dim visibility. It was 
touching to see him so futilely casting 
so close to so many fish. The lighthouse 
bulked large above him. I called, and 
he came running. 

“Holy smoke,” he cried. “There’s a 
million of them!” 

“They won’t take anything but a 
white darter,” I told him, partly sym- 
pathetic, but mainly full of thrill at 
the wonder of this place in a cloudy 
dawn. The fish now seemed an inci- 
dental aspect, mere reason for being 
here. 

“I’ve got a darter up in the car,” 
he said piteously. 

I left him there, forlornly proving 
to himself the point about the white 
darter. The fish moved out as the day- 
light rose, and there on the sand the 
man leaned into casts long, picturesque 
and futile, reaching after the departing 
fish. Now the trolling boats, with run- 
ning lights still on, began to appear 
recklessly close to the rocks. They went 
back and forth through the school of 
fish without catching any. 

I climbed the slope up to the car and 
awakened Claire to take my picture 
with the catch. 

“You ought to shave first,” she said. 
"You haven’t shaved since we got here 
five days ago.” 

“Hell no, don’t shave,” said a burly 
voice from the next station wagon. 
“The most important part of the pic- 
ture is your old gray beard, so people 
don’t think you come out here and 
catch a striped bass right awa y like 
you would a flounder.” 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO — season opened (or opens); SC— season closed (or closes). C- clear water; D — water dirty 
or roily; M— water muddy. N— water at normalheightiSH— slightly high; H — high; VH— very 
high; L— !ow; R— rising; F — falling. WT50— water temperature 50°. FG fishing good; 
FF— fishing fair; FP — fishing poor. OG— outlook good; OF -outlook la r OP— outlook poor 


PACIFIC SALMON: I' AUFOKNI A ; Salmon are 
fewer but heavier (to 25 pounds) at mouths of 
Klamath, Eel and Noyo rivers. Trinity River 
and upper Sacramento runs stilt waiting for 
rain at pres.s time. Trolling outside Golden 
Gate spotty, but fair with right wind; OP 'F, 
BRITISH columhia; Silvers still Caking well in 
salt water off river mouths; F<1 at Cam[)heil. 
Oyster and Qiialinums. and OfJ through next 
week. Best silver taken in Cowichan derby was 
20iii-pounder by C. VV. Cowles of Ladysmith, 
B.ft.: OG through October. 

OREGOX: Recent rains have moved big runs 
into most coastal streams: Nestucca, Siletz. 
Alsea and Siuslaw river.s H, C and FG for 
silvers on trolled lures and herring. 
WASHINGTON': FCJ for big silvers throughout 
entire Hood Cana! area on fa.st-trolled coho fiy. 
Inner waters of Puget Sound g‘’nernlly spotty, 
but F<; and 0(; on west side of Whidbey Island. 
Some feeder kings to 111 pounds are being taken 
between Whidliey Island and Tacoma, hut aver- 
age weight is about 8 pound.s and mooched her- 
ring best fish-getter. F(; and ()(; at mouth of 
.Skagit for silvers and humpies, with fla.sher- 
and-herring and flics both effective. 

BLUEFISH: FLORIDA; Big runs still haven't 
shown in Miami area, d<'.s()ilc occasional fast 
action, and OP. On Gulf coiLst, blues averaging 
1 to 3 pounds are .schooling just offshore and 
taking cut bait, plugs and feathered jigs: one 
angler caught 50 off gun mounts on Mullet Key 
at entrance to Tampa Bay: OF/tJ. 

NKW jeksky; Last week’s storm probably 
washed up offshore blue fishing for the season, 
but beach fishermen may find a few fi.sh in the 
surf through November; OP. 


MUSKELLUNGE: WI.sroNSIN: S(; Oct. 31, 
but meanwhile few fishermen are taking ad- 
vantage of the season’.s lo]) musky fishing as 
outsize plugs, black bucktails and live suckers 
get results in jno.st waters. Only big fish rt^ 
ported last week was 37-pounder from Big St. 
Germain Lake on black liucktail, hut other 
lunkers hooked and last. OG re.st of season. 
PEN'N’SYLVA.NiA: Spy says anybody who can 
tos.s a plug has fine chance for 10- or 12-pound 
musky at Cambridge Springs on French Creek 
or Tionesta on Allegheny River; Of). 


TROUT: CALIFORNIA; Best bets in northern 
part of stale on west slope of Sierra are Truckee 
River (best liuring early evening, with grey or 
cream wet flies). Hat Creek, east fork of Fit 
and u[)|jop branch of Feather River. On east 
slope FG at June Lake loop, Grant Lake and 
Rush Creek (big browns heiow Silver Lake). 
BRITISH columiiia: Vancouver Island and in- 
terior lakes are still producing but tapering off; 
soekeye salmon are now spawning in Adams 
River: this should move some big rainbows in 
at any time; otherwise OF 'G and slowing down. 
MISSOURI: FK at Bennett Springs, where flies 
and woolly worms are producing limits of trout, 
mostly under 10 inches; Otl. 
o.NTAKio; Run of rainbows in streams flowing 
into Nottawasaga Bay is heavier than usual, 
hut fish are smaller than in previous years, with 
7 pounds tops. Tlie big rainbows are going up 
the Manitou and Providence creeks on Mani- 
toulin Island, where OG until SC Nov. 31). 
IDAHO; Fine Indian summer revived trouting 
throughout central part of .state last week, and 
Queen's and Roaring rivers (tribs of Middle 
Fork of Boise) were among hottn.st spots. FVG 
in Stanley Basin and high lakes in Sawtooths, 
with bait and flies; dry flie.s best on Malad 
River, where Ft; and OG; Snake River produc- 
ing well at Thousand Springs and Mas.sacre 
Rock.s. General SC for trotit Oct. 31. 


WASHINGTON: SC Oct. 31 in most trout water 
but many lakes offer top fly fishing until then: 
good prospects are I’earygin, Kapowsin. Amer- 
ican, Silver and Cushman lakes. OP/F gencr- 
ally Cor trout in oastern state. 


BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: FG with topwater 
plugs and popping bugs at Lake Okeechobee. 
Best bass reported hist week was M'4-poundrr 
from small lake at north city limiLs of Lake- 
land, on artificial eel. FG at Lake Tarpon, near 
Tarpon Spring.s. live shiners taking 8-fish lim- 
its averaging 3 pound.s: OG through October. 
California: Bas.s nearing peak on lower Colo- 
rado River from Lake \lead to HaVasu, willi 
deep-running plugs outproducing bait, 7- an<l 
8-pound largemoiith.s not uncommon; OVG. 
TENNEasKE: FVG at South Holslon Lake, now 
proilucing .Vpniinders at fastest rate since lake 
oi>ened. Cherokee and Norris lakes giving up 
bass to 6^ pounds on minnows and trolled 
plugs. Loudon. Douglas, Center Hill and Dale 
Hollow spies say FF and should improve (but 
Pot for V. P. Madewell of Sparta, who removed 
JO-pound largemouth from Center Hill Lake 
last week). Kentucky Lake FG and OG. 
LOUl.siA-NA; Ba-s.s in Black Lake (near Camptii 
found white bucklail with .small spinner irre- 
sistible last week, and OVG for fish averaging 
3 pounds. 

Mi.ssissiFFi: On the Tchoutucabouffa River. 
Walter Fountain and Tony Ragusin agreed va- 
riety is the spice of fishing when they caught 
idttck lias.s, channel ba.s3, sheopshead, weakfish. 
black drum, croaker and salt-water bream. 


MARLIN: HAWAII: Kona spy says F<; as fish 
brought to dock last week weighed 307 pounds 
(Art Hall, Long Beach. Calif.), 190 pounils 
(R. B. Vail. San Mateo, Calif.), 200 pounds 
(Dr. E. Dahlman, Hempstead. N.Y.'. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Sixth blue marlin of sea.son 
landed off Ilaltera-s la.st Saturday by Norfolk 
Dentist J. C. Overby first this season to weigh 
in at les.s than 200 pounds: OG into early No- 
vember when weather permits going offshore. 


STEELHEAD TROUT: OREGON: Fishing iiil- 
Droving in Rogue River, with Gaiice area your 
best bet ami Of) for fly- and spin-fi-shermen. 
IDAHO; FVG on Selway River and Middle Fork 
of Salmon: hot spot is mouth of Camas Creek 
and Tiippen Falls: fish are S-to-lO-pounders. 
CALIFORNIA: Terrific run of 6- and 8-pound steel- 
heads is in upper Sacramento River near Los 
Molinos, and local experts are taking ea.3y lim- 
its from riffles on bait: OG. 

CHANNEL BASS: FLORIDA: Lots of rcdfisll 
along central sections of both coasts, with 
weights averaging 3 to 5 jiounds on Gulf side 
from inlets and surf on east coast. 

VIRGINIA: Unusual numbers of porpoises in 
Chesapeake Bay interfering with channel bass 
fishing but OF/G when they clear out. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Channel liuss in surf con- 
tinue to build toward November peak and Of). 




For a smoother 
whisky on-the 
-rocks, "gentle" 
taste and accent 
flavor with 3 
generous dashes 
of Angostura! 


Makes Better Drinks 


SMOKE OF YOUR LIFE 

f WAuflfr 

PIPE TOBACCO BY MIDDLETON 

Seven ol the world's finest 
tobaccos expertly blended 
(or fine flavor, extreme 
mildness . . . smooth smok- 
ing, Enjoy your pipe with 
extremely mild WALNUT 
... theconnoisseur'schoice. 

SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
If not available locally, send order to 
John Middleton-1211 Walnut St,. Phila. 7, Pa. 

“Fine loboeeo Ainee 1856” 



FREE — 



Beautiful, full-colour, 


1 6-page booklet ! 


Tlir. Hl-.llMl’OA TU*I)K Di;VKLOl'MENT BoARD 

Dciit. 81-510. 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20. N.V. 

Ccntli nil'll; Pk'-.i!.e send mu' "Iiiviution 
lo ni mimhi." 
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PREVIEW 

HERE COMES HOCKEY 

A Canadian sport with speed, violence and fascination is starting another long • 
stand. The National League has new faces but now Montreal is the team to beat 


AT THE START of every hockey sea- 
there is a certain hopeful new- 
ness about the look of the National 
Hockey I^eague. This year— as the six 
teams swept out to do battle in a cam- 
paign that would last over half a year 
and involve a total of 210 games — the 
look of the NHL was newer and bright- 
er than ever. It has been customary 
during recent years to discover the 
strength of the league centered in three 
cities: Detroit, Montreal and Toronto. 
These “have” clubs had been taking it 
out unmercifully on the “have-nots” 
(Boston, New York and Chicago) with 
such classic regularity that it became 
plainly evident that a certain amount 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


of personnel reshuffling was required to 
preserve the structure of the circuit 
and bring some measure of content- 
ment to a vast audience of American 
hockey lovers. 

The most startling off-season moves 
were made by Detroit, which won the 
NHL title for the seventh successive 
time last spring, and by Chicago, 
which finished a gloomy last with only 
13 victories over the 70-game grind. 
Jack Adams, general manager of the 
champion Red Wings, has never been 
known to stand pat with any team for 
very long. Now he has moved again, 
trading off all but nine members of the 
world champions. The departed ones 


fortunately have wound up in the 
hav’e-not cities — which, on paper at 
least, gives the league more v/ell- 
proportioned strength. Chicago, in ad- 
dition to gaining some fine players, has 
lured Coach Dick Irvin away from 
Montreal— where the Canadiens final- 
ly look ready, nonetheless, to end De- 
troit’s long victory streak. 

Coach and player changes have tak- 
en place on other clubs, too, but when 
the bruising season comes to a close 
next March 18 it will come as a dis- 
tinct surprise to most hockey fans if 
the two traditionally strongest “have” 
teams, Montreal and Detroit, are not 
right back on top again. 
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Montreal Canadiens. The most color- 
ful team in hockey, after virtually 
throwing away its championship 
chances when Maurice Richard spent 
the final week of the 19;)4-55 season 
luuler suspension, is back again com- 
pletely intact and with a promise from 
the fiery Rocket that he’ll try to curb 
his temper. Happily for rookie Coach 
Hector (Toe) Blake, the Rocket is only 
one of many stars on the club. Boom 
Boom (Jeoffrion and -Jean Beliveau ap- 
proached the 40-goal mark a year ago. 
If oldtimers Mosdell, Curry and Bou- 
chard slow down a hit. Blake can ex- 
pect improvement from such eager 
young skaters as Gamble, St. Laurent, 
Marshall. Moore and a rookie named 
Henri (The Pocket Rockefi Richard — 
Maurice’s younger brother. Goalie 
Jacques Plante rang up consecutive 
shutouts in his first two games. 
Detroit Red Wings. Although he has 
already been criticized for overplaying 
a usually successful trading hand, Gen- 
eral Manager Jack Adams insists the 
\\’ings will be stronger than ever. He 
has two reasons: still on hand and 
going strong is a four-man star nucleus 
of Gordie Howe, Ted Lindsay, Red 
Kelly and Marty Pavelich; and both 
Adams and Coach Jim Skinner believe 
the infusion of new blood to a cham- 
pionship squad is the best preventive 
for general complacency. Key man in 
the trades— which leave Detroit with 
nine holdovers, five transfers and five 
rookies— was Goalie Terry Sawchuk, 
who went to Boston. His replacement 
is Rookie Glenn Hall, up from Edmon- 
ton. The Red Wings lost all three 
opening-week games, but they have 
the sort of class which usually tells. 
Boston Bruins. In the opinion of Bruin 
General Manager Lynn Patrick, “get- 
ting Sawchuk [All-Star goalie from De- 
troit) means the diflPerence between 
fighting for fourth place and being a 
contender for the championship.” Not 
many people are as optimistic as Pat- 
rick, but even Coach Milt Schmidt, 
who has finally hung up his skates, 
says: "Sawchuk should be the differ- 
ence between 10 games won or lost.” 
In addition to his new goalie, Schmidt 
has received from Detroit P’orwards 
Vic Stasiuk and Marcel Bonin, but the 
price Boston paid was to part with 
such regulars as Chevrefils, Sandford, 
Godfrey and Corcoran. Gus Bodnar 
has retired, but the Bruins have ob- 
tained a good rookie in Left Winger 
Orville Tessier from the Montreal farm 
system. If the forwards find the scor- 
ing range in support of Sawchuk, the 
Bruins could move up. 

continued on next page 



MONTREAL .scoring punch was tho most powerful (22S goalsl in the NHL last soa.son, 
and 113 of those goal-s were fired by the three brilliiinl skaters above: Jean Betiveau, 
Boom Boom Geoffrion and Maurice Richard. Although Geotfrion will be on the 
injured list for another week or so, this threesome could well lead scoring procession again. 



DETROIT teams in recent years have been teams of many stars. But the greale.st of 
them all, as well us one of the all-time right wingers, is Gordie Howe, an efTorties.s skater 
of skillful grace and tremendous power- Howe, who is pictured above with Detroit Coach 
Jim Skinner, was fifth in scoring last year, topped the list in the Stanley Cup playoffs. 



BOSTON may be the league's .surprise team. Coach Milt Schmidt ilefti, once a member 
of the Bruins’ famed Kraut Line, has a hopeful look in his eye, largely because Boston 
acquired the great goalie Terry Sawchuk night) from Detroit. In five years a.s a Red 
Wing regular Sawchuk rang up 65 shutouts, always boasted low goals-against average. 
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TORONTO. (Jespite the cheerful smile on the face of Coach King ciancy <righl), will 
have little to cheer about this season unless a bunch of very young rookies catch on 
almost immediately. Clancy’s brightest star, and team captain, i.s Left Winger sid 
Smith •(eft), who operates on the port side the way Howe, Richard do on the starboard. 



CHICAGO has a reshufllod lineup of veteran.? from la.st year's cellar team, some new- 
comers out of an off-sea-son trade with Detroit and a few rookies. To make the team 
click, the Black Hawks have hired the league's oldest coach, Dick Irvin le/ti, from 
Montreal. But Chicago'.s fortunes may ride with those of Goalie ai Roiiins >righl). 



NEW YORK, which has finished last or next to la-st for 1 1 of the past 13 seasons, bases 
its hopes for major improvement on outstanding performances by a handful of experi- 
enced men, a 30-goal year by shifty little Winger Waiiy Hergesheim«r /<•//) and some 
fighting inspiration from former Ranger Center Phil Wataon irigbt), the new coach. 


HOCKEY PREVIEW 

coulinved from page 55 

Toronto Maple Leafs. General Man- 
ager Hup Day has given his team the 
new slogan “Guts, Goals and Glam- 
our” but neglected to toss in what was 
needed most: a player to fill the shoes 
of Captain Ted Kennedy, one of the 
great centers of the decade. With Ken- 
nedy retired. Day is more or less forced 
into the big gamble of relying heav- 
ily on kids up from the farm system. 
Two established All-Stars, Winger Sid 
Smith and Goalie Harry Lumley, will 
have to carry a iremendou.s load, and 
such experienced players as Armstrong, 
Stewart, Sloan and Morrison will have 
to improve if the Leafs hope to make 
the playoffs. Of the newcomers, much 
is expected from rookie Center Billy 
Harris. But if he and the other young- 
sters don’t come through, there’ll be 
many a sad winter night in Toronto. 
Chicago Black Hawks. Some $400,000 
has been spent in two years to give 
Chicago a contending hockey team. 
Some of the money is going into the 
pocket of canny 63-year-old Coach 
Dick Irvin, who in 26 years as a NHL 
coach has failed only once to put his 
team in the playoffs. Irvin has inheri- 
ted some good hockey players, such as 
Rollins, Sullivan, Watson, Stanley and 
Litzenberger. In a trade wdth Detroit 
he has acquired Benny Woit, Tony 
Leswick, Glen Skov and Johnny Wil- 
son, and from the juniors he has pro- 
moted a highly promising center 
named Hank Ciesla. This clearly is no 
overpowering hockey team, yet it has 
won two of the first three games. It 
will w’in many more, too, for the sim- 
ple reason that Dick Irvin maybe the 
best coach in the business. 

New York Rangers. .\ team of great 
disappointment to loyal fans for so 
long, the Rangers can only hope to 
move in one direction: up. They too 
have a rookie coach in Phil Watson, 
and four new faces: Bronco Horvath, 
Dave Creighton, Guy Gendron and 
Andy Hebenton. Three of the new- 
comers were big .scorer.? in the minors, 
hut too many recent Ranger imports 
from the minors have unhappily dis- 
covered that New York actually does 
play in the big time. Back in action is 
star Winger Wally Hergesheimer, and 
(’oach Watson learned in New York’s 
first two games (which the Rangers 
won on foreign ice) that he may get 
some u.scful mileage and marksmanship 
from Ron Murphy and Andy Bathgate. 
Gump Worsley is hack in goal. The 
Rangers could surprise, for when they 
are hot they can be very hot. (E n d) 
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THE OHIO STATE STORY 


conlimied from page 33 


he said pass. You couldn’t call the right 
play,” Halfback Doug Goodsell added: 
“I’d rather be playing jayvee ball. 
How would you like it, with 82,000 
fans screaming at you while you were 
on the field and the Bull [HayesJ rant- 
ing and raving at you when you came 
off it?" 

"GOOOBY WOODY” 

After archrival Michigan clipped the 
Bucks 7-0, “Goodby Woody” banners 
were flying over Columbus, and several 
members of the wolf pack were talk- 
ing about raising $25,000 to buy up 
Hayes’s contract. One wolf kept call- 
ing the Hayes home at 4 a.m. every 
da.’. Mrs. Haye.s would answer the 
pho’ie. “I just called up to say good- 
by.” he’d say. “M'e’re not going any- 
where,” she’d reply. “Oh, yes, you 
are,” the wolf would persist. 

The next season didn’t start of! 
much better. In the dressing room be- 
tween the halves of one game, a half- 
back reportedly took a sock at Hayes, 
missed him and crashed his fist into his 
own locker. Maybe it was then that 
Haye.s began to see the light. At any 
rale, he calmed down. Wins over Illi- 
nois and Michigan at the end of the 
season saved his job, giving him a rec- 
ord of six wins and three losses. 

But in ’53 the clock was set back, 
even though OSU’s overall record wa.s 
the same. The team suffered from 
fumbleitis, a malady that drives 
Hayes out of his mind (“It’s just plain 
carelessness,” he insists. “It’s antiso- 
cial" i. One practice episode nea'^ly 
proved disastrou.s. Freshman Fullback 
Don Vicic had been making steady 
gains through the varsity line. As he 
ripped off a large one, a vicious tackle 
made him drop (he ball. 

In front of Larkins and several busi- 
nessmen who happened to be watch- 
ing, Hayes blew his top. “Get out of 
there, Vicic,” he stormed. “We don’t 
stand for fumbling on our team. Get 
out and stay out until you learn how 
to hold the ball.” Vicic tried to slam- 
mer a reply but Hayes raged on and 
finally, reddening, the kid lore off his 
helmet and tossed it in Hayes’s direc- 
tion as he headed for the sidelines. 
Later Hayes .saw him stretched on the 
ground and renewed the attack. “Get 
up, Vicic,” he yelled. “Who told you to 
lie down?” Vicic was ready to quit 
OSU that night, but Assistant Coach 
Ernie Godfrey, who tries to maintain 
a homey, family atmosphere not un- 
like that of his famous radio and TV 


namesake, intervened. Vicic had din- 
ner at Hayes’s home, where things 
were patched up. Today Vicic is OSU’s 
best fullback. 

At the end of ’53, in losing to Michi- 
gan 20-0, OSU played miserably and it 
looked as if Hayes was through. But 
Larkins and others rallied to Hayes’s 
defense. Larkins won’t admit it, but 
he started Woody on the road back 
by talking to him like a Dutch uncle 
about temper tantrums and sideline 
gymnastics (Hayes still punts and 
passes in pantomime), and by arrang- 
ing for Lyal Clark, one of the finest 
defensive line coaches in the country, 
to return to OSU (he had been there 
from 1947 to 1950 but had gone to 



UNwoRRiEO TRIO in prescason photo 
are Flayes, his wife, Ohio’.s Gov. Lausche. 


Minnesota with Wes Fesler, Woody’s 
predecessor). 

For the first lime in his life, Hayes 
began delegating authority, not only 
to Clark but also to others on his .staff. 
With his customary candor, Hayes is 
the first to admit his faults. “I never 
worked under a big-time coach, so I 
naturally grew accustomed to doing 
everything myself,” he .says. “It’s tak- 
en me a long time to learn, and I’ve 
still got a long way to go. But I’m 
getting there.” 

As an offensive specialist in a rush- 
ing game — he uses 14 basic ground 
plays— Hayes’s delegation of authority 
to defensive experts is especially impor- 
tant. The difference in technique was 
apparent to the naked eye in ’54, as it 
has been this season when, except for 
Cassady, who is one of Hayes’s strong- 
est admirers, OSU lacks not only depth 
but concomitant talent. Cassady, an 
All-America star in anyone’s book, 
calls Hayes “the best coach in the 


world,” but there are few others on the 
squad who would yet rate him on a par 
with Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma or 
Ivy Williamson of Wisconsin as a 
player’s pal. 

Hayes is still criticized for working 
his men too hard — the 6 -0 loss to Stan- 
ford. in the second game of this season, 
was attributed to overwork— and the 
self-styled quarterbacks in town figure 
he conducts far too many meetings and 
tends to leave his game at the black- 
board. “He underestimates the intelli- 
gence of the boys,” says one. “His in- 
tensity doesn’t allow him to get a good 
grasp of the problem.” 

His dedication to football to the ex- 
clusion of anything else has made Hayes 
a lonely man. He has no more than half 
a dozen close friends and he doesn't see 
them very often. It is one of his contra- 
dictions that he can charm an audience 
at a banquet but is a bad social mixer. 
“He hasn’t got time for both friends 
and football,” says one of those who 
knows him well. “But if you are his 
friend, he’ll do anything for you, and 
so will you for him.” 

Hayes’s wife is a football widow— he 
calls her his “buffer” or “blocking 
back” — and his son Steve, now 11, is 
virtually fatherless. Away all day dur- 
ing preseason practice sessions— he 
even moves into the dorms with his 
players — Hayes will spend every Satur- 
day night during the season in his office, 
studying the films of the day's game. 
On Sunday, with the whole coaching 
staff attending, there's a re-run of the 
movies, and Monday starts the next 
week's grind. 

With hi.s fat season behind him, 
Hayes is a more relaxed man today, 
even though the wolves are .still around 
and the old compulsions remain. But 
instead of being defensive, Woody 
these days is more like an absent- 
minded professor. 

When a visitor spoke with him two 
weeks ago, Hayes was in a fine mood. 
He had just come from a luncheon of 
the Agonis Club, another of the count- 
less quarterback groups, where prayers 
for President Eisenhower’s quick re- 
covery were blended with prayers for an 
OSU victory the next day over Illinois. 
It was raining, and Hayes had already 
decided that his team was fit and ready 
— which it proved to be the next after- 
noon. Strolling to his dre.ssing room, 
he stripped down to his shorts and 
undershirt, talking volubly. 

Suddenly he stopped and, with a 
sheepish grin, scratched his head. 
“What the hell am I getting undressed 
for?” he said. “There’s no practice 
today.” Ce N-PD 
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THE BUCKING BRONCO: RODEO'S MAGNIFICENT MISFIT 

continued fr(nn page 19 


giving him too much slack. Either 
way, chances are he’ll fling his man 
skyward and score one for the happy 
producer. 

Rodeo lore is full of strange equine 
split-personality eases, like somebody’s 
old Dobbin who ended up in the arena 
because of kids cracking nuts on the 
saddle horn on the way to school. Yet 
anybody could still ride him bareback 
any time. There reportedly have been 
broncos who could be ridden around 
the alleys at the rodeo grounds the 
morning before a performance and 
bucked in the afternoon. 

In the view of Shirley Hussey, chute 
boss for the Cremer Rodeo Co., and one 
of the most skilled hands in the busi- 
ness with these temperamental ani- 
mals, it doesn’t take meanness to buck 
well, merely what he calls “a deter- 
mined disposition." Although perhaps 
half the horses in an average bucking 
string will bite and strike, and ail are a 
bit touchy around the hindquarters, 
Hussey has known more gentle horses 
that bucked greatly tfian vicious ones; 
perhaps, he thinks, because they don’t 
waste energy on side issues. One of the 
great buckers of the past two decades 
was a big, even-tempered black named 
Home Brew, who was featured for 
many years by Everett Colborn. Hus- 
sey was riding broncs at the time and 
went to New York with the horse ev'ery 
fall. Home Brew was pitching the best 


of them into the tanbark so regularly 
that he was saved for the last horse 
out at r^Iadison Square Garden when- 
ever he was on the program. Yet when 
Hussey had all the saddle broncs lined 
up in the chutes waiting for his turn, 
he would swing open the inner gate and 
drop down on the big fellow’s back, 
to .sit comfortably until time for the 
bronc riding to begin. 

“He never hurt anybody," Hussey 
says fondly. “If he bucked a guy off 
over his head he'd land short on the 
ne.xt jump to keep from stepping on 
him." 

Hussey, also one of the great bronco 
scouts in the business, grew up with 
horses on his father’s ranch in eastern 
Washington. For five summers, 1946 
through 1950, he went scouting for 
good bucking horses in northern Al- 
berta. He and his wife, Nora, visited 
farms and ranches, tracking down ev- 
ery report of a horse that was throw- 
ing the local cowboys. Once they came 
upon three big buckskin geldings later 
known to fame as Gold Pheasant, Gold 
Nugget and Vitalis— all said to have 
been sired by a Shetland pony stallion 
out of Clydesdale mares! Gold Pheas- 
ant. after five years, is still star of the 
Cremer string. 

Hus.sey’s favorite hunting ground 
was the Red Deer River country, where 
cattle, cowboys and small rodeos flour- 
ished. The discovery of a star bucking 



“ . . . and a deuce on FlyawaTi in the sixth.” 


horse in this remote country one sum- 
mer is typical of the flukes of such tal- 
ent scouting. A cowboy who acted as 
local liaison for Hussey mentioned one 
day: “My daddy-in-Iaw’s got an old 
fat horse he thinks can buck." 

They drove out to the farm to have 
a look. After having pulled a plow for 
seven or eight years, the horse was 
semiretired at the age of 11, and the 
pet of the farmer’s wife who kept 
referring to him as “dear old Roy.” 
At first, the horse looked unimpres- 
sive, but then Hussey .saw what he 
was looking for in the big, ugly head 
and that indescribable glint in the eye 
— “I can’t tell you what it is, but I 
could show you.” So he bought him, 
and “dear old Roy,” rechristened Fid- 
dleface, became one of Cremer’s most 
formidable horses. He’s still going 
strong despite old age and partial 
blindness. 

NEXT YEAR'S BRONCOS 

The big problem for everybody in 
the rodeo business is next year’s bron- 
cos, for all over the West, work horses, 
good or bad, are disappearing. By the 
tens of thousands a year they are swal- 
lowed up by the dog-meat canneries 
which claim all old and unwanted 
horses today. The story is told by the 
statistics of the annual bucking-horse 
sale in Miles City, Montana: 1,272 
head of bucking-horse prospects were 
put up for auction in 1-951; 824 head 
in 1952; 449 in 1953; 266 in 1954. This 
year only 258 “collector’s items” ap- 
peared, but the Cremer firm offered an 
additional 150 bred specifically as 
buckers. 

Ten years ago a producer could start 
from scratch and build his own buck- 
ing string if he knew where to find 
them. Today he has to buy someone 
else out. As for the future, it depends 
on which producer you’re talking to. 
The Christensen brothers, for example, 
are content as long as Oregon ranch- 
ers and Indians can furnish them with 
a supply of potential Miss Klamaths. 
The gloomier Hussey feels that mod- 
ern mass civilization and the bucking 
horse aren’t going to mix, as econom- 
ic pressure remorselessly shrinks his 
breeding grounds. 

The Cremer experiment indicates 
there may be some hope in raising 
them. The hereditary factor is well es- 
tablished. Miss Klamath, for instance, 
has a daughter who is almost as good — 
bad, that is — as she. 

Whatever the solution, it’s a safe bet 
that as long as rodeo needs bucking 
horses there will be bucking horses 
from somewhere, somehow. CeFj*'' 
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YESTERDAY 



Wanton killing forced enactment of strict laws to prevent extermination of game birds 



8LA$T FROM SWIVEL GUN MOUNTED ON BOAT KILLED SD-300 DUCKS 


I N THE last century, when Americans cherished the de- 
lusion that their wildlife resources were inexhaustible, 
sportsmen shot so many ducks that they didn’t bother to 
count their daily bag of mallards, redheads and canvas- 
backs except by the wagonload. After a day’s orgy hun- 
dreds of dead birds often rotted in the sun, but their loss 
was of little concern to the hunter. An estimated 15,000 
birds per day were killed on Chesapeake Bay alone in the 
1870s by professional market hunters in deadly cannon- 
equipped boats (left). The wild goose, most highly prized 
bird in the Dakota Territory during the 1880s, was shot 
from pits dug in newly harvested wheat fields where the 
geese {mostly Canadas) came to feed. Each gunner, peer- 
ing from his pit surrounded by tin decoys, brought down 
so many geese with his 8- or 10-gauge shotgun that he 
barely had time to leave his pit between shots and collect 
the fallen birds. In 1878 Iowa, seeking to control this sense- 
less slaughter, became the first state to fix a bag limit on 
game. Today federal law protects migratory waterfowl. 
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COMING EVENTS 


TV • NETWORK RADIO ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T EXCEP1 WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

October 21 through October 30 



Boxing 

• S(l Turner vs. Isaac Logart. welterweights, Mad. 

• Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. E.D.T. (NBC). 
U.S. vs. Ireland, Dublin. 

Fiold Triol 

Grand National Grouse trial, Pharsalia, N.Y. 
Foeiball 

Detroit vs. Oklahoma A&M. Detroit (N). 

• Miami vs. TCU, Miami, Fla., 8:15 p.m. (Mutual). 
UCLA vs. Iowa, Los Angeles (N). 

Stoaplocheto Racing 

Temple Gwathmey Memorial Handicap. $50,000, 
about 254 m., 4-yr.-olds up, Belmont Pk., N.Y. 



Basketball 

Pro rookie All-Stars vs. Syracuse, Syracuse. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Columbia, West Point, N.Y. 

Boston College vs. Marquette, Boston. 

• Cornell vs. Princeton. Ithaca, N.Y., 1:45 p.m. 
E.D.T. (NBC*). Men to watch : Cornell's Dick Jack- 
son (46) & Princeton's Sid Pinch (36). 

• Dartmouth vs. Harvard. Hanover, N.H.. 2 p.m. 
E.D.T. (CBS'). Men to watch: Dartmouth's Bill 
Beagle (IS) & Harvard's Matt Botsford (40). 
Holy Cross vs. Boston U.. Worcester, Mass. 
Penn vs. Navy. Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs. Maryland, Syracuse. N.Y. 

W. Virginia vs. Penn State. Morgantown, W.Va. 
Yale VS- Colgate. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

• Duke vs. Pitt, Durham, N.C., 2:15 p.m. (ABC). 
Kentucky vs. Florida, Lexington, Ky. (N), 
Mississippi vs. Arkansas, University, Miss. 

Texas vs. Rice, Austin, Texas. 

• Texas A&M vs. Baylor, College Station. Texas, 
2 p.m. C.S.T.* Men to watch: Aggies’ John Crow 
(44) & Baylor's Del Shofner (27). 

WEST 

Kansas vs. SMU. Lawrence, Kan. 

Michigan State vs. Illinois, E. Lansing, Mich. 

• Minnesota vs. Michigan, Minneapolis. 1:30 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*). Men to watch: Minnesota's Ken 
Bombardier (22) & Michigan's Terry Barr (41). 
Missouri vs. Nebraska, Columbia. Mo. 
Northwestern vs. Indiana, Evanston. III. 
Oklahoma vs. Colorado. Norman. Okla. 

• Purdue vs. Notre Dame, Lafayette. Ind., 3:15 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Wisconsin vs. Ohio State. Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

• California vs. S. California. Berkeley, Calif., 2 
p.m.. P.S.T. (CBS*). Men to watch: Cal's John 
Wilson (44) £ Southern Cal's Jon Arnett (26). 
Oregon Stale vs. Wash. State. Corvallis. Ore. 
Washington vs. Stanford. Seattle. 

Golf 

U.S. Ryder Cup team vs. U.S. challenge team, 
Midland, Texas (also Oct. 23). 

Hocksy 

Detroit vs. Boston. Detroit. 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Horse Rocing 

Vineland Handicap, $40,(X)0. 154 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, f&m. Garden State Pk., Camden. N.J. 

• Interborough Handicap, $25,000. 6 f.. 3-yr.-olds 
up, Jamaica, N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC). 
Mayflower Stakes. $25,000, 1 m. 70 yds., 2-yr.- 
olds, Suffolk Downs, E. Boston. Mass. 

Breeders’ Futurity, $25,000, 7 f., 2-yr.-olds, 
Keeneland, Lexington. Ky. 

Anita King Handicap. $25,000, 1 m., 2-yr.-olds, 
Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 


Horse Show 

Pennsylvania Natl. Horse Show. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hunt Rocing 

Monmouth Co. Hunt Racing Assn., Red Bank, N.J. 

Molarboating 

Unli/niled hydroplane regatta, Madison, Ind. 
(also Oct. 23). 

Olympic Games 

National Olympic Day. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. race, N. Wilkesboro, N.C. 

Baskelboll 

Pro rookie Ali-Stars vs. Boston, Boston. 

Football 

• Baltimore vs. Washington, Baltimore, 2d)5 p.m.* 

• Chicago Cards vs. Philadelphia, Chicago, 1 p.m. 
C.D.T. (ABC*). 

• Cleveland vs. Green Bay, Cleveland, 2:05 p.m.* 

• Los Angeles vs. Detroit, Los Angeles, 2 p.m. 

• P.S.T. (ABC-TV*. Mutual-radio*). 

• New York vs. Pittsburgh, New York, 2:05 p.m. 
E.D.T.* 

San Francisco vs. Chicago Bears. San Francisco, 
2K)5p.m. P.S.T. 

Hockey 

New York vs. Chicago, New York. 

Melerbooling 

F Class racing runabout outboard APBA cham- 
pionship, Sausalito, Calif. 



Boxing 

• Hoacine Khalfi vs. Ludwig Lightburn, light- 
weights, SI. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
E.D.T. (Du Mont). 

Golf 

North & South Seniors’ tournament, Pinehurst, 
N.C. (until Oct. 29). 


TUISOAT, pCrOUR 15 


Boxing 

U.S. vs. England, London. 

Field Hockey 

U.S. vs. England (women), London. 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Boston. St. Louis. 


# Boardwalk Billy Smith vs. John Holman, heavy- 

• weights. Miami, Fla. (10 rds.), (ABC: TV-9 p.m.; 
radio-9:15 p.m.). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Detroit, New York. 

Toronto vs. Montreal. Toronto. 

Horse Rocing 

Yankee Handicap, $50,000, I 1/8 m.. 3-yr.-oIds, 
Suffolk Downs, t Boston, Mass. 

Quaker City Handicap, S25,000, 1 1/8 m„ 3-yf.- 
olds up. Garden State Pk., Camden, N.J. 



Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 



Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Jimmy Slade, 
heavyweights, Cleveland (10 rds.). 

# Lulu Perez vs. Johnny Gonsalves, lightweights, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. E.D.T. 
(NBC). 


Rodeo 

Grand Natl. Rodeo & Horse Show, San Francisco 
(until Nov. 6). 



Foetball 

(Leading college games) 


EAST 

Army vs. Colgate, West Point. N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Columbia, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Holy Cross vs. Syracuse, Worcester, Mass. 
Maryland vs. South Carolina, College Park, Md. 
Penn vs. Penn State. Philadelphia. 

Pitt vs. Miami (Fla.), Pittsburgh. 

Yale vs. Dartmouth, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Texas A&M, Fayetteville. Ark. 

Baylor vs. TCU, Waco, Texas. 

Georgia Tech vs. Duke, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kentucky vs. Rice, Lexington. Ky. 

LSU vs. Mississippi, Baton Rouge, La. (N). 

SMU vs. Texas. Dallas, Texas. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Purdue. Champaign, III. 

Kansas St. vs. Oklahoma, Manhattan, Kan. 
Marquette vs. W. Virginia, Milwaukee. 

• Michigan vs. Iowa, Ann Arbor. Mich., 1:15 p.m. 
C.D.T. (NBC-color). Men to watch: Michigan’s 
Terry Barr (41) & Iowa's Eddie Vincent (41X 

• Minnesota vs. S. California, Minneapolis, 1:15 
p.m. C.S.T. (ABC). 

Notre Dame vs. Navy, South Bend. Ind. 

• Ohio State vs. Northwestern. Columbus, Ohio, 
1 :45 p.m. (Mutual). 

Xavier vs. Boston College, Cincinnati. 

FAR WEST 

Colorado vs. Missouri, Boulder. Colo. 

UCLA VS- California, Los Angeles. 

Washington vs. Oregon State. Seattle. 
(Professionals) 

• Baltimore vs. Green Bay, Baltimore. 7:30 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Hors« Racing 

• The Garden State, $280,000, 1 1/16 m., 2-yr.-oIds, 
Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J., 4:30 p.m, E.D.T. 
(CBS). 

• Frizette Stakes, $50,000, 1 3/16 m.. 2-yr.-old 
fillies. Jamaica, N.Y., 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC), 
William P. Kyne Handicap, $100,000, I 1/8 m., 
3-yr.-olds up. Bay Meadows, San Mateo. Calif. 
Turf Cup Handicap. $20,000, I 1/8 m. (turf), 
3-yr.-olds up, Laurel, Md. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Detroit. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago. Toronto. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

Hunt Racing 

Virginia Fall Race Meeting, Middleburg, Va. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR lOO-m. race, Charlotte. N.C. 

Basketball 

Pro rookie All-Stars vs. New York, New York. 

Footboll 

• Chicago Cards vs. Cleveland, Chicago. 1 p.m. 
C.S.T, (ABC*). 

6 San Francisco vs. Detroit, San Francisco, 2 p.m. 

• P.S.T.* (Mutual-radio). 

^ Los Angeles vs. Chicago Bears, Los Angeles, 2:05 
p.m. P.S.T.* 

• Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, 2:05 
p.m. E.D.T.* 

• New York vs. Washington, New York, 2:05 p.m. 
E.O.T.* 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

*See local listing 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



PLEASE RESOLVE 

Sirs: 

Your article Upland Game Birdj< in the 
Oct. 10 issue was the most interesting and 
comprehensive coverage given this subject 
by any magazine to date. 

However, this has brought forth an argu- 
ment among some of my fellow hunters and 
myself, and we would like your verdict. 

In brief, the question is this: Does the 
length of a shotgun barrel determine the 
density of the pattern or the range of the 
shot? I contend that two shotguns bored 
with the same choke, having the same 
gauge, loaded with identical shells but with 
barrels of different length, will fire the 
same pattern at the same distance. 

Jack R. Ci.aghorn 

Dundee, 111. 

• Mr. Claghorn is right. The length of 
the barrel affects the velocity of the 
shot but not the pattern. The pattern 
is controlled by the choke. — ED. 

THE BIG BLUES 

Sirs: 

Regarding Upland Game Birde, why 
limit the range of the fool hen to the Rocky 
Mountain-s south of Montana? They are 
very plentiful here and provide easy game 
for the inexperienced and lazy car hunters. 

But for top sport, why not mention the 
true dusky grouse (Dendragaptis obecurus) 
alias blue, Richardson's or Flemming’s? This 
big, elusive bird flushes well from its feeding 
grounds on high alpine meadows, providing 
an endless variety of wing shooting. They 
are by no means rare birds and their range 
covers most of the Rocky Mountains. Their 
size too makes them a desirable table bird. 
A mature male measures some 20 inches 
and weighs well over five pounds. From a 
sportsman's viewpoint the fool hen (Cana- 
cAifcs canadeyinU), alia-s spruce or dusky, is 
not in the same leag\ie with the big blues. 

L. A. Muldocn 

Whitefish, Mont. 

• SI ii’Hs reporting on the dusky grouse. 
Mr. Muldoun apparently believes that 
only Canarhites canadensis (spruce 
grouse) are popularly known as fool 
hen, but both subspecies of Dendrnga- 
pus obsenrus (dusky grouse) share this 
common name.— ED. 

CHUKAR VARIETIES 

Sirs: 

I was interested in Artist Menaboni’s 
conception of the chukar partridge as com- 
pared to those we raise. They are identical, 
except that the white bib i.s not as deep on 
our ehukars. I know that there are varia- 
tions of this partridge and would be inter- 
ested in knowing the difference. Your arti- 
cle, Upland Game Birds, was informative, 
the illustrations beautiful. 

John T. Love Jr. 

Royal Oak, Md. 

• Specimens of chukar partridges have 
been imported from every part of their 


native habitat, which ranges from Tur- 
key to India to China. Slight differ- 
ences of marking and coloration can 
therefore be found on chukar partridges 
in this country, depending on their 
descent from original stock. — ED. 

THE HIGH COST OF PATTERGE 

Sirs: 

I feel it my privilege to enter objections 
against your October 10 Memo From 
The Publisher in which our friend Harry 
Phillips implied that the average cost to 
the hunter is over $16.50 for the pleasure 
and satisfaction of bringing home one 
measly little patterge (the proper pronun- 
ciation in Tennes.see, but often miscalled 
partridge by others). 

Naturally I tore out the page before 
taking the magazine home as it would be 
misleading, irregular and nix vomica in the 
hands of any wife. 

Don’t we have enough trouble convincing 
our better halves on the economy of adding 
to our larder through our own efforts, with- 
out having such assertions brought to them 
in print? 

Spring after spring I sally bravely forth 
(after the usual home discussions), risking 
health and limbs in my endeavor toward 
lowering the cost of living by supplying 
our table with the Friday menu, and, I 
wish to state in all pardonable pride: I 
supply it. I also feel I should be permitted 
to point with pride to my outstanding ac- 
complishment for the pa.st six months with 
only one forage per week. To wit— 14 cat- 
fish, total 26 pounds, and at least a couple 
of dozen crappie averaging around a half 
pound each. So with a little arithmetic one 
finds I brought home 50 pound.s of fish dur- 
ing only one season or approximately two 
pounds per forage. 


The cost? A mere bagatelle: a new out- 
board motor, $300 difference; about three 
dozen plug.s, $1.26 each; two rods and reels 
at $40.00 per; and in the neighborhood of 
$25.00 worth of a-ssorted live bait. I have not 
included numerous incidentals as I am posi- 
tive they would not add up to over $100, or 
the boat purchased last year for a paltry 
$500 and the boathouse for a mere $800 as 
I realize these last named items will be good 
for at least another year. 

You can readily see why I object so 
strenuously when you come out with arti- 
cles that may offer additional material for 
argument offered by my spouse. 

W. H. Wender 

Lake City, Tenn. 

THE DINNER TABLE 

Sirs: 

Uplayid Game Birds was a fine presenta- 
tion. I especially liked Mr, Menaboni’s 
beautiful illustrations. However, as a true 
dinner-table sportsman I wish that Mr. 
Botsford had been given more space for his 
recipes. I would have added, for the benefit 
of gunners serious enough to go out several 
times a week, a recipe combining several 
game birds to get more variety into the 
menu, Game bird pies are delicious, espe- 
cially when pheasant or grouse is combined 
with small cubes of veal, beef and cipol- 
lata sausage and vegetables. 

Lee Cassel 

Manhasset, N.Y. 

• Harry Botsford, agreeing with Mrs. 
Cassel that game pies are indeed deli- 
cious, offers this southern recipe for 
dove pie: 

Make a rich biscuit dough, using 
cream in ^he mixing. Roll thin, spread 
continued on next page 
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with soft butter, fold and roll enough 
for bottom crust with which baking 
pan is lined. Top crust should be slight- 
ly thicker. For filling use dove breasts 
only. Simmer them in slightly salted 
water until they are tender. Remove 
skin and bones, cut meat into large 
dice. To the liquid in which the breasts 
cooked, add six tablespoons of small 
fresh peas, one tablespoon of diced cel- 
ery, one small can of mushroom tops. 
Add enough scalded cream to give you 
sufficient fluid to cover the meat, sea- 
son to taste, boil briskly for five min- 
utes, thicken slightly with flour mixed 
with one half cup of cold water, .-^dd 
meal to bottom crust, dot with butter 
and cover with sauce. Cover with top 
crust, slit for the e.scape of steam, and 
crimp edges. Bake in 350^ oven until 
crust is delicately brown. Let stand 
for five minutes before bringing to the 
dinner table. — ED. 

SPORTING BLOODS 
Sirs: 

Your October 10 issue is out of this world: 
Roundup of the week’s news, Fven'TS & 
Discoveries, World Series write-up. Cp - 
land Gavte Birdu and a grouse shoot in Scot- 
land. Anybody who has .sporting blood 
should like this i.s.sue a.s much as we did. 

H. D. .\R.MSTRO.\G 

Hutchinson, Kans, 

ADD MARCMNO VS. THESZ 

Sirs: 

I wa.s hoping to road more in succeeding 
issues of SI about Morris Sigel’s offer to 
match Marciano again.st Lou Thesz, the 
wre.stler. Many people .seem to be interested 
in this, including myself. Has Sigel had 
any luck .so far? 

L. M.ALONE 

New York 

• Houston promoter Sigel, “willing and 
able to up a $25,000 winner-take-all 
purse at a moment’s notice,” has The.sz 
standing by but no word from Mar- 
ciano’s manager. — ED. 

MY CHOICE 

Sirs: 

My choice would be Lou Thesz. 

Bll.l. Cayi-ey 

Rochester, N.Y. 

TWO-BIT ADVICE 

Sirs: 

To give you my two-bits’ worth I don’t 
think Rocky would have u chance. I only 
ho|)e Lou .spares his life. 

D, Hariikson 

New York 

SPORTSMEN VS. SHOWMAN 

Sirs: 

If it were wrestling as in the day of 
Zbyszko and Londo.s, it would be a match 
between two real sportsmen, but between 
Rocky Marciano and Lou Thesz it would 
be between the sportsman Rocky and 
gaudy showman The.sz. 

Jim Zweigle 

San Jose, Calif. 


THE BEST DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

It has been proven time and again that 
in such a contest the fighter has the edge, 
Some time ago Gene Tunney was quoted as 
saying: “When I visited Tokyo, I wit- 
nessed some jiujitsu matches, and the best 
defen.se against these birds is a stiff right 
to the jaw,” 

I am all for SI and Jimmy .Jemail’s pro- 
moting such a contest. 

Richard S. Donovan 

New York 

ARCHIE PROVES HIS GRATEFULNESS 

Sirs: 

The piece .4 Champion Proven 11 h Great- 
tirun iSl, Oct. 3 1 was nice. I’lease accept my 
thanks for the good you have done for 
boxing. 

.4RCHIE Moore 

San Diego, Calif. 

THE MOST 

Sirs: 

I want to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed the many well-written articles in SI. 
The one article that has moved me to pick 
up pen and write in my congratulations i.s 
Budd Schulberg's A Champioit Proven Hin 
Grratnenn. Like Paul O’Neil’s account of the 
Vancouver Mile, it should be picked as one 
of the year’s outstanding sports storie.s. 

William Fox 

Perry, Iowa 

FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE 

Sirs: 

Your coverage of the Marciano-.Moore 
fight by Budd Schulberg was interesting. 
He is a groat fiction writer and his handling 
of this fight proved it. He held the atten- 
tion all the way, but as a longtime student 
of boxing I differ with him on some points. 

Budd says, “But to boxing’s science we 
may now add the Marciano law of satura- 
tion. You may get away from nine punches, 
but the 10th will break through and find 
you.” Now there is nothing new about this 
“law.” Long ago the first thing I learned 
about boxing was that no matter how adept 
I became at slipping and blocking punches I 
could not expect to stand in one place with- 
out hitting hack and repeatedly block, 
weave and duck without getting hit. 

I do not understand why Moore elected 
to stand in one spot, ducking and weaving, 
when ho could have returned the fire and 
upset Marciano’s attack by knocking him 
off balance. 

The first rule of boxing science Ls to hit 
without being hit. That means that an im- 
portant part of defense is offense. 

William Leech 

Ardmore, Pa. 

• Moore wa.s hopeful of letting Mar- 
ciano tire himself by flailing away. 
After the fight Archie said to an SI 
reporter: “You know, a man will ex- 
pend more energy missing than land- 
ing. He [Marciano] was arm weary. I 
don’t think he could have brought his 
arms up after that ninth round ... If 
I had only lasted.”— ED. 

KANCHENJUNGA THE HARD WAY 

Sirs: 

I gasped for breath when George C. Band 
told of the loss of oxygen cylinders in the 
Conquenl of Kanchenjunga (SI, Oct. 3) and 


thrilled with all hazardous ascents they 
made— but will you please tell this arm- 
chair mountain climber why they didn’t 
use the obviously easier route to the left of 
Camp No. 1? 

Paul C. Wright 

Denver, Colo. 

• .Mr. Wright’s route leads to the West 
Summit and from there across the West 
Col to the highest peak. However, the 
route to the West Summit was barred 
by ice cliffs from Camp No. 1 and the 
West Col itself, extremely broken and 
difficult, was surveyed through binoc- 
ulars by the climbers and found to be 
virtually impassable. — ED. 

LET HIM READ SI 

Sir.s: 

If you will permit me, I would like to 
take exception to a statement by Florida 
State University’s Elgin White in Jemail’s 
Hotbox (SI, Oct. 10). Speaking of the sport 
he most enjoys promoting, .Mr. White said 
among other things that Florida State Uni- 
versity Won the national title in gymnastics 
during the pa.st year. If .Mr. White would 
read SI faithfully, he would note in Score- 
board (SI, .Apr. 4 1 that the University of 
Illinois Gymnastics team won the team 
title at the NCAA meet at Los .Angelos. It 
may be that individual championships were 
won by FRU team members, but credit for 
team title should go to Illinois. 

My enthusiastic congratulations go to SI 
for the fine job it is doing. Enclosed i-s $1 in 
accordance with .Mr. Romney’s idea for 
Happy Knoll membership. 

Robert Ashby 

Danville, III. 

• Careful Reader Ashby is right. —ED..- 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

Sirs: 

It was with great interest that I read 
Jack Fleck’s letter on children playing golf 
(19th Hole, Oct. lOK However it is some- 
times impo.ssible for our children to let off 
energy on a golf course. 

Here in the city of Philadelphia we have 
5 municipal golf courses, and, much to my 
.sorrow, the following regulation appears on 
the back of the score card: “Children under 
16 not permitted on the <ourse,” Children 
not only cannot play hut they are not 
even allowed on the course a.s spectators 
of adult games. 

The following .suggestion would be in 
order at this time. Why not permit children 
on the courses at certain times on specified 
days? Thus they could learn the game and 
the adult golfer could either stay away at 
these times or take his chances with the 
juvenile dufiers. 

Earle W. Weiss 

Philadelphia 

KELP, ANYWHERE? 

Sirs: 

Where, oh where, does Rex Ellsworth 
procure the Norwegian kelp he mixes in his 
rations for Swaps? 

We have inquired of numerous feed bro- 
kers for several race horse men in our area 
who believe they want to feed kelp, too, 
ever since your articles on the California 
combination of Swaps-Ellsworth-Tenney 
(SI, July 18). To date our inquiries have 
been answered with: “Norway, I gue.s.s.” 
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Please, can you tell us from whom Mr. 
Ellsworth purcha.ses the Norwegian kelp 
he feeds? 

Bruce Montgomery 

Ottawa, Kan-sas 

• Si’s article on Swaps apparently sent 
horse owners all over the country scur- 
rying around for kelp, which SI de- 
scribed as part of the regular diet of the 
Ellsworth stable. Main Chance Farm, 
for one, went all the way to Norway 
for the kelp it has been giving its 
horses for the past two months. But 
Rex Ellsw'orth purchases his Norwe- 
gian kelp, which is a key ingredient in 
the home-brew’ed mash fed to Swaps 
and his stable mates, from Stephen 
Brown, Box 1012, La Crescenta, Calif. 
Mr. Brown would he happy to send 
Mr. Montgomery and all other inter- 
ested parties his raw kelp in 101-pound 
bags ($151. A kelp-loaded feed mix 
(“NKM Derby Winner” i can also be 
obtained from Pengrove Cooperative 
Milling Assn., Petaluma, Calif. Brown, 
a former London policeman, Canadian 
cowboy and man-about-race-tracks, is 
of the opinion that kelp can be as big 
a boon to California horses as a ride 
from Willie Shoemaker. To Brown’s 
way of thinking, horse races are won 
at a point off the Norwegian coast where 
the AtcUc and Atlantic oceans meet, 
which is where the Algea Products Com- 
pany of Kristiansund, Norw’ay, cuts 
Brown’s kelp. Kelp can be cut in other 
places, right off the coast of California, 
as a matter of fact, but to Brown this 
is uninteresting, flavorless stuff. The 
versatility of kelp is great: not only 
have Ellsworth horses collected 41 
purses in 67 starts, but kelp, says 
Brown, is added to chicken feed to in- 
crease the iodine content of egg yolks; 
it stops chinchillas from chewing each 
other’s fur; it gives cows a glistening 
coat like a race horse and increases the 
butter content of their milk: and it is 
used in the manufacture of ice cream. 
But to Brown, the most enthusiastic 
booster kelp has ever had, the greatest 
potential beneficiary is man himself; 
he is currently trying to persuade the 
U.S.C. track team to consume a lib- 
eral kelp helping each day. — ED. 

DEAR HERMAN 

Sirs: 

May I quote to Herman Hickman a sign 
in a window near the University of Michi- 
gan campus: "To F^arl Blaik: Dear Earl, 
There is a first time for everything,” 

Jan Edick 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

THE FIRST MILLION 

Sirs: 

Enclosed is my dollar for the Olympic 
Fund and membership in Happy Knoll. 

Hope you get a million members. 

Arnold C. Arff 

Tujunga, Calif. 

• A million members would make 
Happy Knoll’s Bob Lawton happy, 
and a million dollars would send our 


athletes to Melbourne in style. Our 
thanks, and that of the U.S. Olympic 
Fund, to Mr. Arff and the scores of 
other readers who have voluntarily 
sent SI their guest fees and requests 
for membership, — ED. 

PORTRAIT OF A KILLER 

Sirs: 

In your October 3 Fisherman’.s CALEN- 
DAR report, you mention the use of the 
Jersey version of the doodlebug which is 
killing striped bass and bluefish. (It works 
as well for stripers too!) 

I have used the lure (and my wife also 
has used it' with considerable success so 
far this fall on blues at Island Reach, where 
the lure was first used. It is without a doubt 
a killer and I have lost only one bluefish 
on the gadget. A bluefish (probably with a 
Yale iliplomai hit the mullet on the side 
when he normally would have taken the 
mullet tail first like any other bluefish, and 
been hooked. 

Incidentally, the lure comes in re<l and 
white, red and yellow, and red and yellow 
with a green spot on top. The latter com- 
bination seems to be best but the other com- 
binations are excellent. 

You mention that the Jersey version 
“floats the bait above the bottom so the 
fish can see it better.” The real purpose of 
the balsa-wood float is to keep the bait 
away from the crabs, which are abundant 
in the surf at this time of year. It also keeps 
the bait away from other obnoxious bot- 
tom-feeding scavengers. 

And just by way of an afterthought I 
might add that I switched from the new- 
fangle<l lure the other day and put a con- 
ventional balsa-wood body doodlebug on a 
three-foot leader, baited with a ^-inch 


strip of butterfish, and bagged several nice 
fluke. The rig used is generally for weak- 
fish. Never can tell what will strike along 
the Jersey shore in September or October. 

Walter Frank 

New Brunswick, N.J. 



• See cut for an underwater portrait 
by Ed Zern of .Jersey Doodlebug deal- 
ing with obnoxious crab,— ED. 


ADO CORINTHIANS 

Sirs; 

Other perfect Corinthians (E & D, Oct. 
3 ) besides Lord Byron would be William K. 
Vanderbilt Jr, and our present Briggs Cun- 
ningham, who fill the requisites as specified 
by Sportsman-Publisher E. E. Schwarz- 
kopf in 1904 : “The term Corinthian is ap- 
plied to a gentleman sportsman who rides 
or drives his own horses and who steers and 
handles his own yachts and automobiles, 
wholly for pleasure and not for profit.” 

i’ETER Hf-LCK 

Boston Corners, N.Y. 
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MARY HUBBELL 


Smiling Mary Hubbell, a 14-year-oId sophomore at San 
Gabriel High School in Alhambra, Calif., clutches her well- 
deserved trophy after winning the Class M (midget) hydro- 
plane championship in the National Outboard Association 
meet at Mt. Carmel, 111. A conscientious student who 
hopes to major in child psychology at Stanford, Mary flew 
east to the meet on a Friday. On Monday, trophy in hand, 
she flew home, and when the bell rang Tuesday morning 


she was back at her classroom desk. Mary took up hydro- 
planing at the age of nine. Her father, Randolph Hubbell, 
now a manufacturer and designer of racing engines, was 
an outboarder. But Mary’s enthusiasm for motorboating 
cau.sed her mother no little alarm. Mrs. Hubbell insisted 
her daughter learn to swim. With the zest of a born cham- 
pion, Mary did learn— in two weeks. And it wasn’t long 
before Mary was a medal-winning swimmer in local meets. 
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It’ Ct>hni eitwini CDmp«n«, Clndliid, 0 . III , SI lows. Mo 


...and you'll drink 



FIRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you ever tasted. 

NEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 




NOW, think of them both together. That’s HKD CAI*— the 
light-hearted ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think — and drink 
RED CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 


I am thinking . . . 

^ so nou' I'm drinking Red Cap . 

Carling's REDCAP Ale 





THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING’S 


New slip-on wins best-in-show award with plain 
toe, oak grain leather and all-around storm welt 



-the Pedwin 

boxer 

This slip-on has the sleek 
and rugged styling to make it 
man’s best friend. Shows off 
smartly. Wins extra points for the 
flexible way it follows every step. 

Plain toe, gored saddle 
and kicker back. Pedwin 
Division, Brown Shoe 
Company, Si. Louis. 


Ofher 

$7.95 to $9.95. 

Highei Denver W«l 


